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GROUNDWORK 


“Mankind passes from the 
old to the new on a human 
bridge formed by those who 
labor in the three principal 
arts—agriculture—manufac- 
ture—transportation” 


HESE WORDS are carved 

above the doorway of the 
Ford Engineering Laboratory. 
That they are not idle poetry 
must be plain to all who have 
driven over the country roads of 
America. For everywhere swift, 
economical transportation is free- 
ing the chained energy of the na- 
tion as heat releases imprisoned 
energy. 


e @su ° 


Much of the nation’s natural 
wealth still remains buried and 
impotent waiting for new roads 
and swift transportation to 
awaken it to life and usefulness. 
The hands of the producer of raw 
materials, the maker, and the car- 
rier still have immeasurably prof- 
itable work to do when they learn 
to co-operate. 

The Ford truck was planned 
with the idea that growth and 
progress are in the hands of all 
the people, and not of any spe- 
cially favored class. If an eco- 
nomical means of dependable 
rapid transportation could be 
placed at their disposal, it was 
believed people of moderate 


er 


‘ 


means would recognize its value 
to them individually, and use it. 

Over twenty million Ford cars 
and commercial units have rolled 
from the factories to run incalcu- 
lable miles doing service to man- 
kind in a thousand ways! 


The Ford truck today is as nat- 
urally a domestic factor in Amer- 
ican agricultural life as the horse 
was in another generation. It is 
regarded with even greater con- 
fidence, for time and use have 
demonstrated the correctness of 
Ford’s intention to make the very 
best possible mechanical unit of 
transportation at low cost. Agri- 
cultural life has been advanced in 
all its phases because of it. 


SUPSVG Ril i li Fig@RD: MOTOR COMPANY 
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TWO BITES . 
A BERRY / 


By Dorothy G. Wayman 


Rive, RICH RED strawberry shortcakes! All 
the world loves them, and the little town of Fal- 
mouth, Mass., on Cape Cod, ships out enough berries 
for a million potential shortcakes. 

The happy combination of three factors is respon- 
sible for a crop of roughly 2,000,000 quarts every 
June, with a market value varying from a quarter to 
a half million dollars. First in order comes the light 
sandy soil of Cape Cod, with its overlay of rich vege- 
table mould on the acres of scrub forest land. Sec- 
ond, in point of time, came the Portuguese settlers 
from the Azores, born market gardeners for genera- 
tions; strong-muscled, industrious, intelligent. It is only 30 
years since the first Portuguese came to live in this section, 
but today there are over 2,000 in the town, and nearly every 
family owns its land and “strawberry patch.” The Portuguese 
gravitated to the outlying sections of the township, where the 
land was covered with second-growth pine, and after cutting off 
the wood and clearing the land, they have an ideal soil for 
strawberries, 

However, in the early days of the business, their foreign birth 
was a handicap to the strawberry growers. They knew little of 
the marketing process, 
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the berries begin to ripen, Mr. Lillie gets his lines laid and every 
evening during the shipping season is at the freight station while 
the crates are brought down, routing, tagging, organizing, to the 


best advantage. For Maine, for instance, a load of berries is 
assembled and sent over the road by fast truck to be ready for 
distribution the next morning.” Refrigerator cars stand on the 
siding in readiness to deliver their cargo cool and crisp in Bos- 
ton or points west. 

Each member-shipper has a number by which his crates are 
marked and tally kept. 
Against his account on 





and were at the mercy 
of commission agents on 
prices. Moreover, some 
of them did not read or . 
write English; their doc- |™ 
uments and shipping 
tags were illegible or 
faulty, and many a man 
never received money 
due him for his berries 
because he could not be 
located. 

Thus the third indis- 
pensable factor in the 
success of the strawberry 
business was the intro- 
duction of efficient and 
economical marketing 
methods, which is to be 
credited to Wilfrid 
Wheeler, Commissioner 
of Agriculture in Massa- 
chusetts in 1915-16. The strawberry-growers were educated and 
converted to the formation of a co-operative marketing associa- 
tion. John DeMello is president of the Falmouth Strawberry 
Growers’ Association, with 75 members, and George C. Lillie 
is its executive secretary. Dues are almost nominal. Members 
pledge themselves to sell only through the association. When 
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A typical strawberry field of one of the members of the Falmouth 
Strawberry Growers’ Association. 
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the books is kept a rec- 
ord of daily shipments 
and prices, from which 
will be deducted shipping 
charges, advances for 
fertilizer, crates, and bas- 
kets which are purchased 
at wholesale prices by the 
association for its mem- 
bers. 

Prices fluctuate, of 
course, with grades and 
the market. A good 
average is 13 or 14 cents 
wholesale, but Falmouth 
berries sometimes range 
as high as 24 cents. The 
average grower can de- 
pend upon making $300 
to $350 on an acre of 
berries in a season. Ex- 
periments have proved the Howard 17 berry the first choice. 

Picking time resembles a big festival, for an army of pickers 
invades the cape in June, being quartered in tents, camps and 
houses. Men, women and children work between the rows, each 
with a tray-basket with handle holding a dozen quart baskets, 
which as fast as filled are turned in (Continued on page 19) 
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THE MECHANICAL APPLICATION 


Avcrtz GROWERS everywhere are interested in the cost 
of producing apples. During the next five years the cost of 
production will probably be the factor determining whether the 
grower will continue to grow apples. Naturally, the up-to-date 
grower is on the “lookout” for any method or system whereby 
he may save time or money, or both, to enable him to lower 
the cost of production. 










































Top.—An even cover crop of wheat is hindered 
by soil acidity. eg at the right was not 
imed. 


Center.—Applying fertilizer (calcium cyanamid) 
with dusting machine in orchard of J. A. Nico- 
demus estate, Winchester, Va. 


Lower.—The old grain drill will do. But its 

range is limited to the width of the drill, and an 

excessive amount of horse and man power is re- 
quired for the coverage secured. 


By Claude Woolsey 


two or three feet of the trunk of the tree. This practice is 
based on the assumption that most of the feeder roots are under 
the branches. Many growers, however, are becoming interested 
in the organic-matter content of their orchard soils and, there- 
fore, are inclined to apply the fertilizer over the entire area be- 
tween the trees so as to favor the growth of the cover crop as 
well as the tree. This is especially true in the case of supple- 
mental phosphate, often used at the time of planting the cover 
crop. 

Commercial fertilizers of all types, including calcium cyan- 
amid, sulphate of ammonia, nitrate of soda, may be adapted 
to machine application. Fruit growers report satisfactory re- 
sults from the use of endgate distributors, lime drills, special 
one-horse distributors and power dusting machines. Prof. J. F. 
Fagan, of the Pennsylvania College of Agriculture, reports that 
they have been successfully applying fertilizer with a dusting 
machine for several years. 

In the case of endgate distributors, the wagon or truck is 
driven up the middles and the material broadcast over the en- 
tire area. Where the lay of the orchard permits, 
some growers apply in one direction one year 
and in the cross direction the next. When lime 
spreaders and grain drills are used, the material 
is applied in a band on each side of the tree row. 
After a few bags are applied and the machine 
adjusted, the grower can estimate accurately 
how much is being applied to each tree. When 
applications are on an acre basis, the grower 
applies the desired amount to the acre and re- 
turns later to the few scattered trees or “resets”’ 
that are in need of special attention. 

Some growers having large orchards apply fer- 
tilizer with 
power dusting 
machines with 
satisfactory re- 
sults. The ma- 
terial is evenly 
and quickly ap- 
plied at a con- 
siderable saving 
of labor. The 
openings in the 
discharge plate 
are enlarged to 
four or five 
times the orig- 
inal, in order to 
keep the team 
or truck mov- 
ing at a good 
pace. The plate 








Apple growers as a class are accustomed to handling efficient 
machinery, such as spraying and dusting machines, tractors and 
disks, and in working out schedules whereby time and labor 
are saved. A large percentage of the growers still apply fer- 
tilizer each year by hand, in a ring or band around the tree, 
under the spread of the branches. Not only is this method slow, 
but in the case of large orchards it necessitates the hiring of a 
number of extra men to complete the operation to avoid con- 
flict with spraying or other timely orchard work. 

In the case of hand-spreading of fertilizer, where the ring 
method is used, the operator does not apply any fertilizer within 
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for potato dust- 

ing needs no alteration, as the material will flow fast enough 
to keep the team or truck moving. Two methods are employed 
in this type of application. Some operators cover the area on 
both sides of the tree in one passage through the orchard. Others 
apply the fertilizer to only one side of the tree row, the machine 
being driven on the other side of the row to complete the ap- 
plication. The latter is probably the better practice, as the 
truck or team can move along at a faster pace and the material 
can be kept well away from the trunk, where it is not needed. 
Fertilizer may be applied with a duster at any suitable time 
during the winter. The grower should select a calm day to 
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OF FERTILIZERS 


make the application. The discharge spout should be held as 
near the ground as possible and well away from the area to be 
covered. The draft carries the material over the desired area 
evenly and efficiently. A small piece of tin in the form of a 
lip placed over the mouth of the discharge hose aids materially 
in directing the flow of the fertilizer to the ground. However, 
an “elbow” may do the same work if the opening is directed 
downward. The machine may be shut off for all “skips” or 
small replants. 

A new type of fertilizer distributor is being developed which 
does very satisfactory work in orchards that are not too steep. 
This distributor is horse-drawn and will hold about 200 pounds 
of fertilizer. The operator drives up the “middle” nearest to 
the row on which application is being made. The distributor 
throws the fer- 
tilizer to one 
side under the 
branches of the 
tree. The ma- 
chine may be 
set to throw 
from four 
ounces to nine 
pounds of fer- 
tilizer, or more, 
per tree. One 
man can fer- 
tilize a large 
acreage per day 
with this ma- 
chine. 

Calcium 
cyanamid may 
be applied by 
hand in much 
the same man- 
ner as other 
fertilizers. 
However, 
it contains a high percentage of caustic 
lime which is troublesome for men with 
tender skins. Care should be used to 
keep the material out of the eyes and to 
remove it from the hands at the end of 
the day. Common lubricating oil is very useful for the latter 
purpose. Under no circumstances should kerosene or gasoline 
be employed. 

A hand ‘distributor for commercial fertilizers recently put on 
the market has proved satisfactory for “ring” application. By 
its use one is able to effect the even and rapid distribution of 
fertilizer without getting it on his hands. One man can fertilize 
two trees with this distributor in the same time that it takes 
to fertilize one tree by hand. Application costs are cut in half. 
The throwing distance of the distributor is from six to 15 feet. 
The entire surface under the tree can be covered rapidly. 

This distributor, properly used, gives more uniform distribu- 
tion than is ordinarily accomplished by hand methods. A de- 
flector spreads the fertilizer as it leaves the distributor. There 
are no piles of fertilizer in one place and bare spots in another. 
The whole root-feeding area can be easily covered with a uni- 
form blanket of fertilizing material. 

When this distributor is used, it is not necessary to touch 
the fertilizer. The supply of calcium cyanamid, sodium nitrate 
or ammonium sulphate for the orchard should be placed in a 
tight box on a sled or low-wheeled wagon. The distributor 
should be filled from the rear by pulling it back through the 
fertilizer. A small gate closes the discharge-end while filling. 





In the orchard of E. H. © 
Johnson, Greenwich, 
Nova Scotia. Fertilizer 
was applied with an 
endgate distributor of 
the whirling pan type 
and broadcast over the 
entire middle. 
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TO ORCHARDS 


The distributor is made to hold, when full, six pounds of mate- 
rial and is graduated in pounds so that any desired amount per 
tree may be applied. The distributor handle fits snugly into 
the hand. The fertilizer is applied by swinging the distributor 
with long, sweeping strokes—much like the cutting stroke of 
a grass sickle. The position of the distributor in the hand 
should not be changed. The material will spread as the stroke 
comes forward. A new stroke should be started the same as 
before for each “spread”. No attempt should be made to spread 
the material on the back stroke. A little practice with dry 
soil or sand before trying to broadcast fertilizer will quickly 
acquaint the user with the handling of the distributor. 

The operator should take advantage of the wind in using the 
hand distributor. Spreading should be with the wind 
so that the material is scattered evenly as it strikes the 
ground and so that it is not thrown back on the operator. 
The spreading motion should always be made toward the 
ground and the opening of the distributor should be held 
near the ground when dis- 
charging. 

If calcium cyanamid is 
the fertilizer chosen for the 
orchard, the quantity to use 
will depend entirely on the 
age, size and condition of 


Showing fertilizer (cal- 
cium cyanamid) after ap- 
plication with a dusting 
machine. Orchard of 
J. A. Nicodemus es- 
tate, Winchester, Va. 


A one-horse  broad- 
caster proves satisfac- 
tory in a small or- 
chard. 












the tree. A good general rule is that of the Missouri Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, which recommends (Circular No. 130) 
the application of 0.075 pound of nitrogen for every inch of 
tree diameter. This is equivalent to a pound of calcium cyan- 
amid for every three inches of trunk diameter. 

Since it contains 22 per cent of nitrogen, less calcium cyan- 
amid per tree is required than of lower-analysis carriers of this 
element. The average tree in full bearing will require from 
four to six pounds. If the trees are in heavy sod they should 
receive six to nine pounds. 
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YUMA VALLEY PECAN | 
GROWERS PROSPER | 


By Harold E. Wahlberg 


| PECAN is apparently making good at Yuma—that is 
the conclusion of a number of Californians who strayed across 
the State line last season to see what our neighbor, Arizona, was 
doing in this new horticultural venture. We were invited by 
the Yuma Valley Pecan Growers’ Association to come over and 
join them in their annual field day. It was a revelation to some 
of us who had not had an opportunity of seeing the develop- 
ment in that section for some time. And particularly the fine 
response that pecan trees were making under Yuma Valley cli- 
matic conditions, coupled with the silt and sandy loam soils 
built up by the Colorado flood plain. We have seen pecans 
grow in Georgia, the Carolinas, Florida, Mississippi and Texas, 
but when we were shown the size of trees and the quality of 
nuts grown in the vicinity of Yuma, we could readily pardon 
the native’s enthusiasm 
for the present and fu- 
ture outlock for the new 
industry. 

Knowing that the 
pecan was indigenous to 
the southern and eastern 
United States and parts 
of Mexico, where the 
rainfall is quite abun- 
dant, say from 25 to 50 
inches per year, we were 
somewhat skeptical of its 
adapting itself to this 
new environment, where 
the humidity is very low 
and the rainfall less than 
three inches. These 








Left.—Growers inspect- 

ing seven-year-old 

Schley trees at the 

Yowel grove on Field 
Day. 


Right.—Senator Hugo 

Farmer, prominent Yuma 

Valley pecan grower, 

standing by one of his 

three - year - old Burkett 
trees. 











W. E. Powers had several seedlings over 20 years old that 
were originally brought in from the southern States. Most of 
the nuts from his trees were sold to nurseries for propagation 
of stock on which to bud. He had averaged 40 cents per pound 
for the nuts at that time. 

The Yowel grove, not far out of Yuma, was typical of some 
of the earlier commercial plantings. Here were six acres of 
trees planted to named varieties offered by some southern nur- 
sery. When the trees came into bearing, they did not come true 
to name. Many of the nuts proved to be inferior, so it was 
necessary for Mr. Yowel to topwork to better scions. He now 
has the Stuart, Schley and Burkett. He prefers the Burkett 
variety, although it is somewhat a late bearer. Yowel said that 
in planting again he would use large nursery trees of good, 
vigorous growth and head 
them back heavily at 
planting. He would place 
them 60 by 60 feet. The 
present orchard was 
planted in 1922 at a dis- 
tance of 40 by 40 feet. 

The W. D. Tate or- 
chard is one of the fa- 
mous plantings of the 
valley, being the first 
budded orchard. Mr. 
Tate told the group of 
150 people on the tour 
that his orchard of some 
five or six acres of 19- 
year-old “Success” trees 
had averaged an income 











horticultural pioneers, 
however, produced the 
evidence; they toured 
us around and showed 
plantings in all stages of growth and development, from the 
nursery row to aged seedlings and commercial plantings of im- 
proved varieties. 

We were first taken to the Ingalls tree, probably the oldest 
seedling pecan imported into this section, according to local 
growers. This tree is 36 years old, and is located almost within 
the city limits of Yuma, on Captain F. S. Ingalls’ estate. It 
is over 50 feet in height and very thrifty. They told us that 
the performance of this tree initiated the interest in further 
plantings on a small scale 20 years ago. 
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Above.—County Agent S. L. Owens, of Yuma, inspecting the 200 pound crop from one 


Halbert tree in F. W. Creswell grove. 
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of $100 per tree each 
year for the last 10 years. 
He showed us one tree, 
a real pet of his, and a 
“Success” in every sense of the word, for which he was offered 
$1000. In 1930 it produced 252 pounds of nuts. One dollar 
a pound was the de luxe price obtained for his crop. Of course, 
it went to a strictly fancy trade. 

Mr. Tate doesn’t believe in disturbing the tree roots—he 
hasn’t plowed or cultivated the orchard since 1919. He main- 
tains a sod and has erected permanent ridges for guiding the 
irrigation water down the orchard. Five or six irrigations are 
supplied annually. The water table is only 10 feet below the 
surface, which is the usual condition throughout this section. 
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The plantings of Senator Hugo Farmer and his brother, R. R. 
Farmer, were of more recent date. Senator Farmer’s three- 
year-old trees. were unusually thrifty and precocious. He 
pointed out one three-year-old Burkett tree that had 123 nuts. 
At 35 to the pound, that would make about three and a half 
pounds—an unusual yield for a three-year tree. 

The six and seven-year-old Schley and Success trees of R. R. 
Farmer averaged better than 30 pounds. He indicated his pref- 
erence for the Schley and Burkett varieties, saying that the 
Success was slow in coming into bearing. 


varieties in his grove are the Burkett, Kincaid, Halbert and 
Success. 

The pride of his ranch is the queen tree, as he calls it, one of 
the ‘original 300 trees planted in 1920, a Halbert bud. Here are 
its production records, as given by its owner—1925, 50 pounds; 
1926, 103 pounds; 1927, 145 pounds; 1928, 196 pounds; and 
1929, over 200 pounds. 

In starting a young orchard, Mr. Creswell said that trees 
should be headed four or five feet high in order to allow free 

. passage of tillage tools under the tree. 





The Schley variety is quite subject to 
splitting, a characteristic more peculiar 
to this valley than in the southern 
States. The very full meats or kernels 
and the thin paper shells combine to 
make the nut very susceptible, we were 
told. Splitting or cracking of the nuts 
was more prevalent, it appeared, in or- 
chards that were allowed to dry out and 
then suddenly saturated with a heavy ir- 
rigation. Some of the growers and ex- 
periment station men were agreed that 
the trouble was due largely to sudden 
changes in the moisture content of the 
rooting zone. Orchards that maintained 
a fairly uniform moisture seemed to ex- 
hibit fewer splits. 

After lunch at the Sudgeon ranch of 
over 160 acres of young trees, the motor- 
cade wended its way through several 
other interesting plantings near Pecan- 
vale and Somerton. There are some 
1500 acres planted to this potential crop 
in the Yuma district. Only 100 acres 
were then in full bearing, according to 
the best figures we could gather. A sub- 
stantial increase in acreage is con- 

= 





templated, judging from the ample 
supply of nursery stock which was 
passed along the way. 

A demonstration of harvesting 
pecans was featured at the F. W. 
Creswell grove near Somerton. 
Here a crew of men were 
knocking the nuts off with 
long bamboo poles. An 


reaching tops of trees. 


Yuma. 











Harvesting pecans with movable truck ladder to facilitate 

Canvas is spread beneath the 

trees. F. W. Creswell grove. 

is commonly used as an intercrop for pecans around 

Production of one bale to net acre. J. C. De- 
Witt grove. 


Western trees, he observed, were in- 
clined to grow lower and more spread- 
ing than the eastern trees. Pollination 
does not seem to be a problem in the 
Yuma district. Almost every grower 
plants more than one variety. Cross 
pollination can take place within a ra- 
dius of a mile with an ordinary wind of 
20 miles per hour. 

At the J. C. DeWitt grove of 36 acres 
we were shown a typical intercrop of 
short staple cotton growing between the 
three-year-old trees. The cotton rows 
are kept 10 feet away from the trees. 
Four years is the usual limit of growing 
cotton as an intercrop in pecans. It is 
common experience to get a yield of one 
bale per net acre, they told us. 

The maintenance of organic matter in 
the soil is commanding more attention 
each year. Cowpeas and wild hemp are 
often used for this purpose. The Ex- 
periment Station there is trying out sev- 
eral varieties of crotolaria, a common 
cover crop of Florida. 

Dr. Oscar Bartlett, State entomologist 

of Arizona, offered the informa- 
— tion that the pecan in Yuma Val- 
ley is free of pest or disease and 
urged the growers to assist in ob- 
serving all quarantine measures 
for the continued protection of 
the industry. He cited that a loss 
of 25 to 35 per cent of 
the pecan crop in the 
southern States was 


Below.—Short staple cotton 











improvised movabletruck 
ladder was used to get 
into the tops of the taller 
trees. A large canvas, 
or, more correctly, two 
large canvases were 
spread underneath the 
tree during the process 
of knocking to receive 
the nuts. Mr. Creswell, 
formerly a construction 
contractor from Orange 
county, California, and 
president of the Yuma 
Valley Pecan Growers’ 
Association, said that 
when he planted his first 








caused by the case- 
bearer and other pests. 
Only rigid quarantine 
and whole-hearted co-op- 
eration will keep the in- 
dustry clean and unmo- 
lested in Arizona. 

To many readers the 
extent and value of the 
pecan crop in the United 
States will be a surprise. 
The United States De- 
partment of Agriculture 
Year Book reports the 
total production for the 
United States since 1926 
to be: 1926, 83,000,000 











300 trees in 1920 he did 

not know a thing about pecan culture. He has since become 
one of the best posted men in the industry, having made a spe- 
cial study of the industry in the principal pecan growing dis- 


tricts. After six years, 72 trees remained of the original plant- © 


ing. He topworked all trees and has increased his nut plantings 
now to 21 acres. He is farming 160 acres altogether. At six 
years of age, the trees averaged 40 pounds, seven years 60 
pounds, and eight years 82 pounds pex tree. The four principal 
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pounds; 1927, 30,000,- 
000; 1928, 59,600,000; 1929, 38,000,000; and 1930, 37,250,- 
000 pounds. The average annual prices for budded varieties 
during these years varied from 27.7 cents per pound to 35.6 
cents per pound. Seedlings averaged from 11.1 cents to 16 
cents per pound. 
The national pecan crop of 83,000,000 pounds in 1926 brought 
$13,018,000 to the grower. In 1930 the national production 
of 37,250,000 pounds brought a total of $5,939,000. 
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A CAREFUL and thor- 
ough understanding of 
growth and its importance 
is fundamental in plant pro- 
duction. Directly or indi- 
rectly in every consideration 
of the care and culture of 
plants, growth receives at- 
tention. In a consideration 
of growth it is important to 
examine somewhat carefully 
certain observations and im- 
portant facts regarding the 
mechanism of growth. The 
more a fruit producer knows 
about his trees and fruit 
plants, the greater is the 
likelihood that the essential 
conditions for fruitfulness 
will be provided and the 
greater also should be the 
satisfaction coming from | 
the work. Moreover, it | 
must be understood that the 
plant is a delicate and com- 
plex organism and it may be 
affected by all the condi- 
tions under which it grows. 

Producers who have been 
engaged in the business of 
growing fruits for many 
years as well as beginners 
will usually profit by col- 
lateral readings and investigations. When such readings and 
searches for better methods are supplemented by information 
obtained at meetings and demonstrations, new ideas, inspiration 
and valuable suggestions will be obtained. Beginners especially 
should take advantage of every opportunity to associate with 
experienced fruit growers. In general, those who deal and work 
with fruit plants are very unselfish and ate more than willing to 
help others. Out of their rich and valuable experience many 
useful and workable suggestions and ideas may be obtained. It 
is interesting, useful and inspiring to know. 
real plant lovers and fruit growers. _ 

When one observes a building half a mile 
or more away, he may be able to see only 
-the windows, the chimney, gables, and other 
‘conspicuous features. The smaller details 
of the structure are usually wholly invisible. 
As one moves forward, however, and gets 
closer to the building, the smaller units“as 
the bricks and their arrangement in definite ~. - 
ways may be seen. - The other more minute 
parts of the structure may also be viewed 
in their arrangement as to make-up. 

We may make a similar comparison in the case of the fruit 
plant. If we take a leaf for example and examine it, its general 
form and certain gross features of its structure, such as the 
veins, the blade and the stalk, may be seen readily. Beyond 
this, however, nothing definite can be made out with the naked 
eye. Like the building viewed from a distance, the leaf appears 
to be all one piece. If, however, we examine the leaf under a 
powerful microscope, it may be found to be composed of an 
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GROWTH AND 
FRUITFULNESS 


By T. J. Talbert 


The more a fruit producer knows 
about his trees and fruit plants, 
the greater is.the likelihood that 
the essential conditions for fruit- 
fulness will be provided and the 
greeter. also will be the satisfaction 
coming from the work. 
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A healthy, fruitful and vigorous 
apple tree of 30 years of age. 


immense number of little 
units known as cells. 

When one of the cells is 
examined in particular, it 
may reveal the all-impor- 
tant fact that it is primarily 
an organized mass of color- 
less, slimy, living substances 
called protoplasm. Some in- 
vestigators have called this 
the physical basis of life. 
In ‘the cell we have always 
at least two parts. The first 
part is a mass of more or 
less watery protoplasm, 
which is known as cyto- 
plasm. This makes up the 
general part of the bulk of 
the cell. A distinct rounded 
mass of somewhat firmer 
special protoplasm is known 
as the nucleus. The nucleus 
is found floating in the cyto- 
plasm and although both are 
protoplasm, they do not 
mix, as they are separated 
by a delicate membrane. 

The entire plant, includ- 
; ing the seed, flower parts, 
leaf stem and the whole plant, is made up of millions of these 
cells. In fact, the same is true of the animal body. It is.com- 








- posed entirely of cells and their products.” It should also be re- 


membered that many plants and animals have bodies micro- 


scopic in size and consisting of a single cell. The ones most 


commonly met with, however, are composed of a vast number 


“ of cells. The cell may divide to form two cells which hang to- 


gether. These two may divide to form four and so on until all 
the cells of the body are produced. As cells are multiplying in 
this way they are differentiated into many 
kinds and together they build up the vari- 
ous tissues and organs of the body or struc- 
ture of the plant. This, in brief, is known 
as the so-called cell theory, and an under- 
standing of it is necessary to a knowledge 
of plant growth and nutrition. 

The soil and its fertility and upkeep are 
fundamental for the growing of all kinds 
of horticultural crops. Moreover, the plant 
food idea involves the taking out of the soil 
of various elements of plant food. Three 
of these elements, carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen, are generally 
supplied in ample amounts by water and air. It is also true 
that our soils usually supply in abundance quantities of iron, 
magnesium, calcium, and sulphur. 

For the growth of crops generally, information now indicates 
that organic matter is of greater and greater importance. The 
problem is largely one of acquainting ourselves with the effect 
of humus upon the soil and the amount that is needed or re- 
quired for profitable crop production. To maintain the nitro- 
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gen supply and water-holding capacity of the soil, the grower 
must keep up the organic matter supply. 

In general, the elements most often lacking in a growing fruit 
plant are: nitrogen, phosphorus, and potassium. Of these, nitro- 
gen is most important. Much better growth, flowering and 
fruiting seems to be obtained when nitrogen is added in most 
soils. In the growing of farm crops, as in fruit crops, it is 
often necessary to add phosphorus, potassium, and lime. 

For example, phosphorus is of value in the growth of grass 
and clover and in the growing of a cover crop for green manur- 
ing purposes. Carbohydrates are essential for flower formation. 
The accumulation of carbohydrates in the tissue is generally 
small during rapid growth. Carbohydrates are largely used in 
building and developing new tissues when the supply of moisture 
and nitrates is abundant. When rapid growth ceases, carbo- 
hydrates accumulate and at the same time or shortly thereafter 
flower bud formation begins. 


not only acts as a fertilizer supplying the fruit trees with nitro- 
gen and other elements in fairly readily available forms, but it 
improves the aeration and tilth of the soil. The mechanical or 
working condition of the soil being made better, increases its 
water-holding capacity and as a result reduces the danger of 
washing and the danger from drought in dry seasons. 

To man fruit production is of primary importance in horti- 
culture. To the plant it is only one of several functions. Man’s 
endeavor to secure and maintain fruiting plants must be founded 
on the well-being of the plant itself. 

In the orchard sections where it has been found advisable to 
fertilize trees almost every year, the following approximate 
amounts of nitrate of soda, or its equivalent in other nitrogen 
carriers, are generally used: one-fourth pound on one and two- 
year-old trees, and one-half to one pound on three-year-old 
trees. These amounts are then gradually increased from two to 
four pounds for six to 





When the producer finds the terminal 
growth averages from six to eight or more 
inches and the spur growth amounts to 
about one-fourth to one-half inch or more 
annually, and the trees have large, healthy, 
dark green foliage, it is doubtful whether 
greater stimulation of growth would be 
profitable when measured in greater returns 
or increased production. 

On the other hand, if the terminal growth 
of the trees is less than six inches and few 
if any fruit spurs make more than one- 
fourth inch growth annually and the leaves 
of the trees are small, pale green in color 
and few in number, it is probable that the 
trees would respond profitably to applica- 
tions of nitrogenous fertilizers and to other 
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means of increasing vigor and fruitfulness, such as appli- 
cations of manure, cultivation, and pruning. The problem 
of determining whether the trees in the orchard would be 
benefited by greater vigor must be worked out by the 
grower himself. 

On fairly level soil where washing is not dangerous, cul- 
tivation may be practiced with good results. The soil mois- 
ture may be conserved by pulverizing the soil, by prevent- 
ing growth of weeds and grass, and by keeping up the 
humus content of the soil by plowing under cover crops. 
Through cultivation better aeration is obtained, more root 
foods are made available; consequently additional nitrogen may 
not be needed if a system of cultivation and cover crop growth 
is used. 

Of all the kinds of fertilizers supplying nitrogen, the follow- 
ing are the most important for fruit: Manure, nitrate of soda, 
sulphate of ammonia, and other so-called chemical fertilizers. 
All factors considered, no nitrogen-carrying fertilizer, it is be- 
lieved, is as important as manure. This is true because manure 
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10-year-old trees, and 
five to 10 pounds for 
trees ranging from 15 to 
30 years old. It should 
be understood, of course, 
that the amounts given 
should serve only as a 
guide. It is important 
that the tree be fertilized 
according to its needs. 

Good results are gen- 
erally secured by sowing 
the fertilizer broadcast 
on the ground under the 
spread of branches about 








two weeks before the 
blooming period of bear- 
ing trees. 


| 
| 
} 
| 
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Above.—Orchard pastured with cattle. 
Lower leaves and branches eaten off. 
One of the surest ways of making the 
trees unprofitable. 


In stimulating a better 
growth of young trees, 
we suggest that in addi- 
tion to fertilizing a sys- 
tem of cultivation be 
adopted beginning early 
in the spring and con- 
tinuing cultivation at in- 
tervals of about two 















Left. — Glimpse of a young apple or- 
chard showing vigor and fruitfulness. 


Below.—Neglected and unprofitable or- 
chard. Diseased lower limbs caused by 
fire and grazing. 











weeks up until about July first, when a cover crop of cowpeas or 
soy beans may be sown. This crop will grow up and cover the 
ground, add nitrogen to the soil; and, if let lay on the ground 
through the winter, will protect the soil from erosion and tend 
to hold moisture. By such cultivation and cover crop system, 
one should be able to gradually build up the nitrogen and humus 
content of the soil and in turn make the orchard more profitable 
when it comes into bearing. 
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VARIETIES OF CANTALOUPES 


By J. T. Rosa 





F EW CROPS have increased in commer- 
cial importance in recent years more rap- 


idly than cantaloupes. Twenty-five years 
ago, there were few carlot shipments and 
the eastern cities were supplied for only a couple of months 
each summer with local melons. Now the season extends from 
May to November and the carlot shipments exceed 30,000 an- 
nually. On the average there are 320 crates of 45 melons each 
to a car. Figuring this out, we have 432 millions of melons or 
three and one-half apiece for each person in the United States 
and Canada. Add to this 
all the home garden pro- 
duction and the quanti- 
ties that are trucked to 
market, and you see we 
are learning to eat more 
melons. But when you 
have good melons 10 
times three and one-half 
is hardly enough for the 
year’s supply. That is 
where the question of va- 
rieties comes in, for the 
main reason why canta- 
loupes have increased in 
popularity is because 
new varieties of better 
quality are coming in 
every year. Most of the 
great increase in produc- 
tion has been in the west- 
ern States, where climate 
favors the crop. Eastern growers can continue to compete, 
however, on the basis of quality. 

In recent years I have tested over 300 American varieties of 
cantaloupes and nearly as many more from Europe and Asia. 
Here: in California we have a good climate for melons, and all 
kinds grow to perfection. Few of the foreign kinds are fit to 
eat, according to our tastes, which have no doubt been spoiled 
by eating so many of the very excellent home varieties. Of the 
American sorts, there are really about 10 important groups of 
varieties, and those I want to tell about in some detail. 
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A field of Golden Beauty Casabas grown for 

seed at Modesto, Calif. Planted June | after 

a crop of grain, the vines are nearly dead at 

the end of anaes and ‘~ fruit is ready to 
arvest. 





Crown set of Salmon Tints with foliage pushed 
aside to reveal the crown set. 
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About 50 years ago, we had many varie- 
ties called muskmelons. That name applies 
to any melon with a “musky” odor. Just 
when we began to call them cantaloupes I 
don’t know, but the name goes back to a variety originated in 
the Pope’s gardens at Castle Cantaloupi, near Rome, in the 
sixteenth century. What we call cantaloupes in America have 
fruits with netted rinds, but the type which goes by that name 
in Europe has no net, but a smooth skin with irregular warts 
on the surface. We still grow some of the old time varieties 
in America, but most of 
the good sorts are of 
very recent development. 
The improvement began 
in 1880, when Burpee in- 
troduced the little Netted 
Gem from France. In 
1895 Pollock started 
breeding a new type in 
Colorado, and this was 
carried on by Blinn after 
1909. In 1917 came the 
salmon tint, Ten Twenty- 
five, which for 10 years 
has been the standard of 
commercial perfection. 
In 1922 came the Hearts 
of Gold, and in 1924 the 
Hales Best. Now sev- 
eral new varieties are 
popping up each year. 

The Netted Gem type 
is still of some importance. Its fruits are rather small, oblong 
or oval in shape and uniform enough to make a good commer- 
cial pack. The fruits have shallow, smooth sutures, and heavily 
netted ribs. The flesh is pale green and is firm and very sweet. 
This variety is fairly early and is of good shipping quality, but 
green meated melons are not so popular as formerly. Other 
varieties of this type are Bottomly, Oblong Netted Gem, Early 
Watters and Early Imperial. Varieties which are very much 
the same as Netted Gem, except for a slight neck or “snout” 
at the stem end, are: Early Knight, Sugar Sweet, Model and 
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Maryland. Prof. T. H. White, in Mary- 
land, has bred a very good pink fleshed 
strain, the Maryland Gem. This group is 
also frequently called “Rocky Ford,” because it first became 
important at Rocky Ford, Colo. However, this name is also 
used for the following group, hence the name is really without 
meaning and should be dropped from the catalogs. 

The Pollock type has been gradually developed and improved 
at Rocky Ford for the last 30 years. There are three classes of 
varieties in this group: (1) Green meated, (2) pink meated, 
and (3) salmon tint, 


Left—Hearts of Gold. 
rather long type of Burrill Gem. 


Right—Fruit of a The next group might be called “Hoo- 


doo,” the name of one of the older varie- 
ties. The fruits are a little larger than the 
Pollocks, have very shallow, broad, smooth sutures and well 
netted ribs, and are oval in shape. The flesh is a deep rich 
pink color clear to the skin, is very sweet and tender, yet firm 
enough to ship well if picked at the right stage of maturity. 
So far as flesh color and quality go, this type is hard to beat. 
The flesh is thicker than in the Pollock type, and the seed cavity 
smaller. Hearts of Gold is one of the new improved strains of 
this type, introduced a 





which has flesh partly 
green and partly pink. 
In the first class we have 
Eden Gem and Green 
Meat Pollock No. 25; in 
the second, Golden Pol- 
lock, Perfecto and Rice’s 
Orange Flesh; in the 
third, Salmon Tint, Ten 
Twenty-five and Gold 
Lined Pollock. Any one 
or all of these are at 
times listed as Improved 
Rocky Ford, Improved 
Netted Gem, Blight 
Proof and other such 
names. This group has 
fruits of very much the 
same appearance exter- 
nally. They are rounded 








few years ago by R. 
Morrill of Benton Har- 
bor, Mich. Paul Rose, 
Admiral Togo and De- 
fender are closely related 
varieties with distinctly 
smaller fruits. 

The Burrill Gem type 
are often called simply 
“pink meats,” but are 
not to be confused with 
the group just men- 
tioned, which are also 
known on the market as 
pink meats. The Burrill 
Gem fruits are decidedly 
elongated, more so in 
some strains than others. 
They are oval, with 
somewhat pointed ends, 
and have shallow sutures, 











to slightly oblong, prac- 
tically free of sutures or 
ribs, and with a very 
heavy, coarse net over 
the entire surface. The flesh is very firm and the fruits are of 
excellent eating as well as shipping quality. Also the Pollock 
varieties are resistant to the rust disease, but this does not im- 
ply any resistance to mildew and anthracnose, which are far 
more common than rust in the eastern States. Hales Best or 
“HB,” which has attained such popularity in the Imperial Valley 
the last two years, might be put in the pink meated section of 
this group, though it is larger in average size of fruit and has 
more ribbing than the true Pollocks. It is said to be as much 
as 12 days earlier than the Pollocks, and 
is an excellent commercial melon, though 
not as uniform in size as it should be. 


Fruit of the Tip Top variety. Note the absence of netting, also 
that the fruit is somewhat thicker near the stem end. 


Left—Old Netted Gem. 
Market, best of the Tip Top group. 


with rather sparse net- 
ting on the ribs. The 
flesh is deep pink, firm 
and tender. The seed cavities are small. The main defects are 
the shape, which makes packing difficult, the lateness in ma- 
turing compared to other varieties, and a tendency for the fruit 
to crack, in some localities. Varieties of practically the same 
type are Burrill Solid Net, and Ordway Pink Meat. Rice’s 
Jumbo Pink is larger but otherwise of much the same type. 
Some of the older types of little commercial importance, now, 
may be mentioned here. The Hackensack group includes the 
green fleshed varieties: Early Hackensack, Large Hackensack, 
Baltimore Nutmeg, and Long Island 
Beauty. These varieties have large 


Right—Milwaukee = bate fruits, with (Continued on page 32) 
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The Change in Size 


Wis THIS ISSUE your magazine comes to you 
in the new size in which it is to make its appearance 
from this time onward. 

While this change in size has been under considera- 
tion for some time, for three years in fact, it was only 
after careful study of all the factors entering into the 
making: of a magazine that the change was finally de- 
cided -upon. 

The old, four column size, it must be admitted, had 
many points in its favor. The larger page is easier to 
“make up” and to illustrate tastefully. Also it permits 
a greater percentage of the paper area to be printed. 
To -illustrate: the four column type form occupies 76.5 
per cent of the untrimmed page area, whereas the three 
column type form occupies but 68.2 per cent of the 
area of the untrimmed smaller page. 

But the cover of the larger size represents an expense 
that largely disappears in the magazine with the smaller 
page. Magazine covers are not printed on the fast ro- 
tary presses, but must be fed through flat-bed presses, 
one sheet at a time and a separate “run” for each color. 
So‘ great is the expense on the large cover that in the 
case of a small -book of sixteen pages the cost of the 
four cover pages exceeded that of the twelve pages 
within. The smaller page permits the printing of the 
covers in larger gangs to a single large sheet, at a con- 
sequent saving. 

Thus, it is possible to manufacture sis mail a 36- 
page book with cover, in the new size, for about the 
same cost as for a 16-page-book in the old size. 

The smaller size is held by many to be more con- 
venient to handle and easier'to read. Furthermore, it 
is possible to cover more. departments of interest in a 
larger number of pages. 

Hence, after:study of every angle of the question it 
has finally been decided that AMERICAN FruIT GROWER 
will henceforth be issued in what is generally known as 
the “standard” size of page and type form. 

It is not without some regret, however, that the old 
size is abandoned. It served for 50 years, but the 
changing standards apparently inseparable from progress 
must be followed where they result in better service. 
The new size will give a really larger magazine with 
more reading matter than was possible with the old. 


Into Another Year 


OT MANY, perhaps, can look backward over the 
year 1931 with a feeling of perfect satisfaction with all 
that year wrote into history. The previous year, 1930, 
brought in the form of the Great Drought the worst 
disaster from natural causes that ever afflicted America 
in time of peace. Perhaps the panicky feeling, the 
jumpy nerves, engendered by the occurrences of that 
year, may have prepared the way for the successions of 
financial crashes that resulted in and from the collapse 
of thousands of savings banks by midyear of 1931. 

All hope the worst of the depression is in the past, 
and that the forces of reconstruction may be marshalled 
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to effect a revival in industry and employment. But 
1932 is a “presidential campaign” year, and throughout 
the history of America there has never yet been experi- 
enced, in a year in which a presidential campaign oc- 
curred, any condition of industry that was not markedly 
lower than that of the year preceding. It is to be hoped 
that 1932 will prove the exception which may serve to 
break the rule for all time. 

Much depends upon the work of the present Congress. 
If patriotic common sense prevails in its councils, and 
wise moderation shapes its acts, credit may be improved 
and business stimulated to the point where a turn of 
conditions may result. 

Prices are low. But any raising of prices without a 
corresponding increase in employment and wages is 
both impossible and undesirable from the standpoint of 
the general welfare. 

The credit situation needs attention. Congress can 
do much toward relieving this situation. The nonparti- 
san program presented by President Hoover to Congress 
should speedily find its way into effect by legislation. 
The powers of the Federal Reserve Banks should be 
enlarged to permit the issuance of currency against real 
estate mortgage bonds under proper safeguard. If the 
Congress continues as it has started off, much good may 
come to the country in the year 1932. 

Proponents of crazy legislative schemes will need firm 
repression. Spokesmen will infest Washington on behalf 
of the national political farm organizations with pro- 
posals for “stabilization,” for cutting the Philippines 
adrift, and for more tariff. Could these gentry be gently 
but firmly grasped by the ears, led to the southwest 
and staked out in the cactus until Congress adjourns, 
much good would result. 

The fruit grower at this time appears to be as favor- 
ably situated as anyone. Far too much unclassified fruit 
came onto the apple market in 1931. This in spite of 
widely touted “agreements” not to market this class of 
apples. Longer time is being required to clear the mar- 
ket of this cheap stock with the result that really good 
apples are moving slowly the meanwhile. 

But two “bumper” seasons seldom occur one succeed- 
ing the other. The present season may see nature at 
its worst with both insects and disease. The mild win- 
ter will doubtless mean a terrific carryover of insects, 
and the grower who fails to map out a vigorous pro- 
gram of protection stands to lose in 1932. 

The fruit grower’s costs for labor and materials have 
been sharply reduced. Before spring he can clean out 
his unprofitable plantings. He can buy needed equip- 
ment at prices and upon terms that he may never see 
again. His only limiting factor is bank credit, for few 
banks have, or can get, the volume of money to loan 
as in previous years. 

But where cash or credit for the purpose can be se- 
cured the grower will do well to study the wisdom of 
replacing every article of outworn equipment that he 
can figure to pay for within the time limit of the credit 
terms secured. Equipment, fertilizer and spray material 
at present prices are more valuable than their present 
prices in cash. 
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State Experiment stations have been sending 
out warnings to growers to combat San Jose 
scale, which came through the mild winter last 
year with little mortality. Much fruit was scale- 
specked. Many orchards 
now show a serious in- 
festation. San Jose scale 
is definitely on the in- 
crease again. Unless it is 
controlled within the next 
60 or 70 days, a large portion of fruit in infested 
orchards will be unsalable. 





A Few Official Warnings Being Sent Out 
by Experiment Stations 
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DENDROL 


Dormant Spray Oil 





Dr. L. Haseman, speaking at a 
horticultural meeting during 
Missouri Farmers’ Week, Univer- 
sity of Missouri, advised growers 
to be sure tousea dormant spray 
in 1932, as a great amount of 
San jose scale was showing up. 


In “Plant Disease and Insect 
Notes” issued by Ohio State 
University, growers are warned 
that “Scale Insects were found 
to have increased in many or- 
chards. The present scale situa- 
tion calls for the general use of 
a dormant spray next spring.” 


According to a recent newspa- 
per release forindiana growers, 


Jj. J. Davis, head of the depart- 
ment of entomology of the 
Purdue University Agricultural 
Experiment Station, says ‘Every 
orchardist should plan for an 
intensive spraying campaign 
before the fruit buds open next 
spring. Neglect this winter will 
result in destruction of many 
orchards next season. 

The control for San Jose scale, 
recommended by the Purdue 
Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, is an oil spray, either an 
oil emulsion at a 3% oil 
strength or any one of the 
standard miscible oils used at 
the strength recommended on 
the containers.” 








DENDROL WAS DEVELOPED IN COOPERATION WITH THE CROP PROTECTION 
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Danger 
Threatens 


from 


San Jose Scale 


To control San Jose scale, experiment-station 
bulletins recommend a dormant spray oil. More 
and more growers each year save time and labor 
and secure better clean-up by specifying and 
using DENDROL Dormant 
Spray Oil. 

In most orchards this 
year two and one half 
parts Dendrol with ninety- 
seven and one-half parts 
water will give 99% kill of San Jose scale. 
Dendrol also controls other scale insects, 
leaf roller, cherry case bearer, pear psylla, and 
red mite. 


During the past five years, Dendrol has given 
dependable protection to fruit trees in thousands 
of commercial orchards. It has received the en- 
dorsement of experiment stations in all parts 
of the country. 


Order your supply of Dendrol from the nearest 
distributor below. 


SUPERLA LABORATORIES, INC. 


DISTRIBUTORS: 


Standard Oil Company, (Ind.) Moore & Munger, New York, 
in the Middle West in Southeastern States 


Standard Oil Company of New York in 
New York, New Jersey and New England 


Standard Oil Company 
(An Ohio Corporation) in Ohio 


INSTITUTE 
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QUESTIONS AND COMMENT 


Conducted by T. J. TALBERT 


Questions on fruit growing problems and on general horticulture will 
be answered through this department if of general interest. For reply 


by mail enclose 2c stamped envelo 


(air mail 5c). 


Address 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER, Merchandise Mart, Chicago. 


Fusarium Wilt of Melons 

About the time my sugar melons begin 
to set the vines wither and die. What is 
the cause of this and what is the remedy? 

My ground in places is perforated by moles. 
They tunnel all through it and kill what- 
ever I try to raise on it. How can I get 
rid of the “measly” pests?—T. R., Ohio. 

In all probability the cause for your sugar 
melons wilting and dying is due to an attack 
of the fusarium wilt. This is a serious and 
difficult disease to control. 

If the soil once becomes infected by grow- 
ing wilting plants, melons should not be 
grown on the same soil for a period of 10 
to 12 years. Resistant varieties offer a solu- 
tion of the problem, and it is important to 
start with clean seed and grow it on land 
which has not grown wilted plants. 

It is generally advisable to treat melon 
seed against the wilt disease. Corrosive 
sublimate one ounce to 7.5 gallons of water 
may be used as a disinfectant. The seeds 
are soaked in this five to seven minutes, 
after which they are thoroughly washed in 
running water. Seeds may be planted wet or 
dried carefully. Formaldehyde one part to 
200 parts of water may also be employed, 
the seed being soaked one and one-half hours, 
after which it is dried and planted. 

Moles are generally controlled best through 
the proper and efficient use of mole traps. 





Apple Scab 


I am sending you a package containing 
some leaves taken from my orchards. These 
leaves are covered with brownish spots and 
some of the leaves have turned brown all 
along the edges. All varieties are affected. 

Please tell me what is wrong and what I 
should do for the trees. The growth on 
the young trees is rather weak and willowy. 
Young trees are all under cultivation—C. J. 
K., Illinois. 

An examination of the leaves which you 
sent from your orchard shows that they 
are badly infected by the fungous disease 
known as apple scab. It is, as you know, 
too late to prevent the damage which has 
already been done to the foliage and fruit. 

Since this disease can be controlled in a 
satisfactory way by timely and proper spray- 
ing, beginning early in the spring, it is im- 
portant that you plan your orchard work 
in such a way as to control the disease next 
year. 

It is suggested, therefore, that you apply 
the delayed dormant spray just as growth 
is starting, if there is any likelihood that 
the trees are infested by San Jose scale. 

This dormant application may consist of 
lime-sulphur solution 1-7 or oil emulsion in 
Bordeaux 3-4-50. Either one of these sprays 
will control scale and assist in the control 
of apple scab. 

Following the dormant application, using 


lime-sulphur at the rate of about one and 
one-fourth gallons to 50 gallons of water 
plus one pound arsenate of lead, apply the 
cluster bud spray. 

Following the cluster bud application, the 
calyx spray, or blossom-fall application, 
should be made when about two-thirds of 
the petals have dropped, using the same spray 
chemicals at the same dilution as for the 
cluster bud spray. It is important that the 
petal fall and cluster bud sprays be made 
timely and very thoroughly, if apple scab is 
to be controlled successfully. 

Following the petal fall spray, you should 
plan to continue your spraying work, using 
lime-sulphur as the third cover spray in 
about 10 to 14 days after the petal fall spray. 
If apple blotch is present in the orchard, it 
would be well to change to Bordeaux 2-4-100 
plus about three pounds of arsenate of lead 
for all later applications. For best results 
the spraying work should be continued, ap- 
plying the sprays at intervals of about 12 to 
14 days apart up until within four or five 
weeks of harvest time. 

For local conditions and the changing of 
the spray schedule and chemicals to meet 
them for best results it is suggested that you 
make special inquiry to your own agri- 
cultural experiment station at Urbana, IIl. 





Blue Grass for Orchards 


I read your articles in AMERICAN Fruit 
GROWER with much appreciation. I have 
some questions in my mind regarding blue 
grass in orchards. It seems generally ac- 
cepted that to cut blue grass and let it lie 
as a mulch or put it under the trees is good 
practice. To my mind the argument is 
against this. Im the spring the blue grass 
uses much moisture and plant food. Later it 
practically ceases to grow and at the time 
the tree needs food and moisture, the grass is 
idle and constitutes a mulch. I am satisfied 
that at this time the evaporation from cul- 
tivated soil should be much greater than 
from the grass, giving the fruit the advan- 
tage. Then when fall comes and a cover 
crop is used to take up the excess of moisture, 
the grass serves the purpose. I think the 
standing grass will be a more effective mulch 
during the dry period than if cut and allowed 
to lie. 

I have reread Pennsylvania State College 
Bulletin 249 and am disposed to think that 
the above is the reason for the later applica- 
tion having more effect on fruit than the 
earlier. I used two pounds sulphate of am- 
monia per tree before bloom and the same 
when apples were one-fourth grown. My 
thought was that the first would give vigor 
enough to hold a good set and the latter 
would give size. I had the largest and finest 
apples I ever grew. My trees are 18 years 
old. My thought is to use five pounds in- 
stead of four next year. Judging from Bul- 
letin 249, I am afraid if I use a larger amount, 


I shall increase the sod at the expense of the 
trees —R. A. O., Indiana. 

During the spring and early summer when 
blue grass generally makes the greatest 
growth, there is usually plenty of moisture 
in the soil for both grass and trees. During 
the dry months of July and August, however, 
it is true that the blue grass is not making 
the growth and draft for moisture on the 
soil which it makes earlier. When the grass 
is cut and left laying on the soil, it should 
conserve aS much or more moisture as it 
would uncut or standing. 

Split applications of sulphate of ammonia 
or nitrate of soda are sometimes used with 
apparently good results on apple and other 
fruit trees. The first application is made 
about two weeks before blooming and the 
later one, as you suggest, after the set of fruit 
is obtained. Under some conditions this prac- 
tice seems to give better results than one 
application before blooming. On the other 
hand, investigations from several stations 
seem to indicate that there is no particular 
difference. This latter information is also 
confirmed by the experience of some growers. 
Until, therefore, there is more conclusive evi- 
dence, it is well to consider the matter of 
splitting the application of commercial fer- 
tilizers as a local problem; and where it has 
not been tried out, the practice in the be- 
ginning should perhaps be upon a small scale 
until more definite information is obtained 
as to the effect on the particular soil and 
under the conditions of the test. 

As regards to the plowing .under of blue 
grass sod or the sod from other grasses or 
even weed sod, this is another very im- 
portant question that has attracted growers 
and experiment station workers. The bulk 
of evidence seems to indicate that where an 
orchard has been in sod for several years, 
the plowing under of the sod forms consider- 
able quantities of organic matter in the soil. 
A more favorable place for root development 
is thus developed, moisture is conserved, and 
the resultant growth of the tree is usually 
increased with more profitable crop produc- 
tion following. 





Adding Lye to Lime-Sulphur 


Can the test in Baume strength be in- 
creased by adding lye in the process of cook- 
ing lime-sulphur or will it help in any way? 
—O. W. J., Illinois. 

It is perhaps possible to increase the 
Baume test of lime-sulphur in the process of 
cooking by adding lye. The wisdom of such 
procedure, however, is doubted. 

If you desire a higher concentrated lime- 
sulphur solution, the following formula is 
suggested: Stone lime 80 pounds, sulphur 
(commercial ground) 160 pounds, water to 
make finished product 50 gallons. 

Owing to the relatively large amount of 
lime and sulphur in comparison with the 

(Turn to Page 42) 
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Your profit depends on the SIZE, COLOR and PER- 
FECTION of the fruit you help your trees to yield. 
“Fancy” fruit commands the price. You cannot make 
money growing low grade or cull fruit. The more in- 
telligent your SPRAYING the more profit in your com- 
mission house checks. 


It costs money to spray an orchard. If you use good 
materials you GET YOUR INVESTMENT BACK, plus a 
profit. If you make a mistake in choosing quality, you risk 
more than just the loss of the money invested in labor and spray 
materials. NO ONE MAKES A MISTAKE IN CHOOSING 
“ORCHARD BRAND” MATERIALS. Their reputation is 
based on known reliability. 


Every grower, who is interested in greater profits, should read 
over our 1932 “Cash Crops.” It’s free, for the asking. 


as : \ Clip the Coupon 


GENERAL CHEMICAL CO., 40 Rector St., New York 
—Buffalo, Providence, Philadelphia, Chicago, Kansas City, St. Louis, Montezuma (Ga.), Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle 


Please send me, without charge, a copy of your 1932 orchard manual “Cash Crops” 
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Opportunities 


to Profit! 


URN to pages 39, 40 and 41. Be sure 
to read the classified advertisements. 
It’s a profitable habit. 


Offers of many kinds are featured there 
and they are all of interest to fruit 
growers. 


Answer those announcements that have 
an especial appeal to you. The adver- 
tisers will send you full particulars 
promptly without any obligation on your 
part. You may do business with our ad- 
vertisers with full confidence of receiving 
a square deal. 


An Easy Way 
to Answer Ads 


If you wish to answer several ads and 
use only one 2-cent stamp and no sta- 
tionery, simply use the coupon below. 
Fill in the name of each advertiser from 
whom you wish to receive particulars; 
give page number on which the ad ap- 
pears and mail to us and we will do the 
rest. 


You may use this coupon for answering 
display advertisements also. 


Cut off here—Fill in and mail. 


Sees eee ee eeeeeeeeeeeseeeeeeeseeeeeseee 


Harry K. Goodall, C. A. M., 
American Fruit Grower, 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago. 


I wish to receive free particulars, cata- 
logs, etc., from the following advertisers 
in the January, 1932, issue of AMERICAN 
Fruit GRowER. 


Advertiser’s Name 
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A HORSELESS POTATO FARM 


F RANK JOHNS and his son, F. A. Johns, 
who operate in the famous Hastings Irish 
potato section of Florida, plant around 100 
acres in potatoes with an average yield of 
5,000 barrels. All operations are done by 
modern power farming equipment. The 


Mr. Johns is an experienced potato grower, 
or, in other words, “he knows his potatoes’ 
and is conservative in his figures. He is well 
convinced of the value of modern equipment 
and plowing, harrowing, marking, fertilizing, 
planting, dusting, and harvesting are all done 
with improved equipment and tractor power. 
Even cutting seed potatoes is done by a 
small foot-operated machine which will cut 
as many seed per day as five good cutters 
by hand. 

We give the following comparison between 
the method using mules and the tractor way: 
Two men, one tractor and two-row planter 
with fertilizer attachment can fertilize and 
plant the same acreage as six men and seven 
mules; one man and one tractor can middle 
bust 25 acres per day, whereas it takes three 
men and three mules to do the same work; 
one man and one tractor can build 25 acres 
of rows per day, whereas it takes three men 
and six mules; one man and one tractor can 
dust 100 acres per day, whereas it takes four 
men and eight mules. 





Three New Strawberries 
Developed 


Taree new strawberries, adapted to three 
distinct regions of the country and to dif- 
ferent purposes, are now being introduced 
by the United States Department of Agri- 
culture in cooperation with commercial nurs- 
eries. The new fruits show promise of 
superiority over varieties commonly grown. 

The new berries are the Bellmar, in- 
troduced for trial as a general market berry 
in New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, east- 
ern Pennsylvania, and Virginia; the South- 
land, introduced as a ‘high-quality home- 
garden variety for the Southern States from 
North Carolina to southern Georgia; and the 
Redheart, introduced for trial in Washington 
and Oregon as a canning berry. 

These new strawberries were bred by 
George M. Darrow and George F. Waldo, 
small-fruit specialists of the Bureau of Plant 
Industry. The department now has hun- 
dreds of different strawberry crosses and 
many thousands of individual seedlings grow- 
ing at the United States plant field station, 
near Glenn Dale, Md., where the three new 
berries originated. 





Motor Truck Receipts 
In New York City 


Ten STATES contributed to the motor 
truck cartage of fruits and vegetables to the 
New York City market in 1930, according to 
records compiled by the Market News Serv- 
ice, United States Department of Agriculture. 
More than 92 per cent of the 46,115 carloads, 
thus hauled, came from the States of New 
York and New Jersey. Other States con- 
tributing to the motor truck supply were 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, Delaware, Virginia, 
North Carolina, Connecticut, Massachusetts, 





only stock Mr. Johns has on-his farm is 
one cat, three kittens, and some hens. 
Mr. Johns figures that operating with 
power machinery exclusively greatly reduces 
production costs. He estimates a reduced 
cost of $1 per barrel when using power 
equipment, and when you take into con- 
sideration a crop of 5,000 barrels or more, 





that amounts to quite an item. and South Carolina. 
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OHIO HORT SOCIETY 
HOST TO A. P. S. 


Actinc as host to the American Po- 
mological Society, the Ohio State Horti- 
cultural Society will hold its sixty-fifth an- 
nual meeting in connection with the Farmers’ 
Week meetings at Ohio State University, 
Columbus, February 1 to 4, 1932. The 
American Pomological Society is the oldest 
national organization of fruit growers in 
America. The combined program of the joint 
meeting gives Ohio growers an unusual op- 
portunity to hear horticulturists of national 
prominence. 

Headliners include Dr. L. H. Bailey, Dean 
of American Horticulture, Ithaca, N. Y., who 
will speak, Wednesday, February 3, on, 
“Human Values in Rural Life.’ Doctor 
Bailey will also be principal speaker at the 
joint banquet for the two societies scheduled 
for Tuesday evening, February 2. Other 
horticulturists of national prominence who 
will speak are, Dr. J. C. Blair, Urbana, IIl., 
president of the American Pomological Soci- 
ety and chief of the Department of Horti- 
culture, University of Illinois; Dr. J. R. Mag- 
ness, horticulturist, United States Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C.; W. T. 
Macoun, Dominion horticulturist, Ottawa, 
Canada; R. W. Rees, marketing specialist for 
the Federal Farm Board, Washington, D. C.; 
Dr. M. D. Rasmussen, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y.; F. N. Isbey, president, Detroit- 
Michigan Produce Terminal, Detroit; and 
25 other speakers, including investigators, or- 
chardists and representatives from com- 
mercial manufacturing concerns for horticul- 
tural supplies. The program opens at 10:00 
A. M., February 1, in the Horticultural Build- 
ing. 

The American Pomological Society will also 
gather together a display of new and mer- 
itorious fruit varieties to compete for the 
Wilder Medal Award. This will be held in 
connection with the Student Horticultural 
Society Apple Show, which is also being 
arranged in the Horticultural Building. There 
will also be an extensive display of orchard 
equipment and supplies used by the or- 
chardist. 

This will be the most important Ohio meet- 
ing for fruit growers this winter. If in- 
terested in securing program and_ further 
details, write F. H. Beach, secretary, Ohio 
State Horticultural Society, Horticulture & 
Forestry Building, Ohio State University, 
Columbus. The members of both societies 
cordially invite all interested fruit growers to 
attend this meeting —F. H. Beach. . 


TWO BITES TO A BERRY 


(From Page Five) 


at the packing shed in exchange for coupons 
that will be cashed at the end of the day. 

By the end of June the heavy work is over. 
In August new runners must be set out. In 
October a covering of pine needles is strewn 
over them, and the strawberry growers fol- 
low other gainful occupations until spring, 
when cultivation is necessary. 

In the scrub-lots of old Cape Cod the 
Portuguese have developed a mine of ruby 
wealth by uniting their native brawn and 
industry with the business genius in market- 
ing of the Yankee. 
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The Great Lesson of 1931— 


LOWER the COSTS of 
FARMING! 





The New 3-Plow 
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HE year 1931 brought this 
lesson home to agriculture— 
a farmer's profit depends not 
only on his selling price, which 
is usually out of his control, but 
also on bis uction costs, which 
in large measure are in his own 


bands. 


There are many factors in good 
farm management, but this much 
is very clear: fast-working, labor- 
saving power and equipment is 
the biggest aid in cutting the costs 
of farming. During the past year 
hundreds of modern farmers have 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
606 So. Michigan Ave. OF AMERICA 


(Incorporated) 





sent us statements showing in de- 
tail just how they have cut their 
costs to rock bottom with McCor- 
mick- Deering equipment. They 
cheerfully credit the equipment 
with their ability to make savings 
and realize profits. 


The new year holds promise for 
us all, but it will bring greatest 
rewards to those who equip them- 
selves to handle all operations at 
lowest cost. See the McCormick- 
Deering dealer for tractors and 
machines at the lowest prices and 
on best terms. 


Chicago, Illinois 












AT RIGHT: The Farmall Tractor with 
4-row Farmall Planter will plant up to 46 
acres in a 10-hour day traveling at 

3 miles per hour. 











Ar Lerr: Twenty to twenty-five acres of seed 

bed preparation is a regular day's work with the 

McCormick-Deering 10-20 pulling a 7-foot tandem 

disk harrow and 49-wheel soil pulverizer. The 

McCormick-Deering 15-30 tractor pulls larger sizes 
° covering from 30 to 40 acres a day. 


McCORMICK- DEERING 
Tra cto rs McCormick-Deering 10-20 and 15-30 


2-Plow and 3-Plow Farmall 
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VIKING RASPBERRY IS NOT 
“DISEASE RESISTANT” 


Tue STATEMENTS regarding the disease 
resistance of the Viking raspberry on page 
26 of the March, 1930, number of AMERICAN 
Fruit GROWER are not borne out by ex- 
perience with this variety at the New York 
Agricultural Experiment Station. Obviously 
the writer has misused the term disease-re- 
sistant. He speaks of Mr. Reeves “improv- 
ing it (the Viking) until it is now prac- 
tically disease-resistant.” Resistance to dis- 
ease is an inherent character and like other 
such characters of a vegetatively reproduced 
plant they are not changeable by selection 
or other means. Mr. Reeves very likely has 
developed a disease-free population of Viking 
but these plants are no more resistant than 
the Viking variety grown elsewhere. To 
recommend this variety as “disease-proof” 
and “bound to give a wonderful impetus to 
raspberry growing” because of this fact is 
misleading. 

The Viking has been grown on the Geneva 
Experiment Station grounds for several years. 
Both red and yellow mosaic (the two virus 
diseases that seriously affect red raspberries) 
occur in Viking. It is very susceptible to 
red mosaic; the canes are as severely dwarfed 
as in the case of Cuthbert, and a two-year- 
old planting was destroyed last year because 
red mosaic had become so abundant that it 
could not be successfully rogued. This 
variety should be classed as very susceptible 
to red mosaic and difficult to keep free from 
this disease. 

Yellow mosaic also occurs in this variety. 
In fact, our present. planting is 100 per cent 
yellow mosaic. The planting has been kept 
because it appeared that the variety was not 
seriously injured by yellow mosaic. The 
symptoms show prominently on the fruiting 
lateral foliage and it undoubtedly affects the 
quality of the fruit. The symptoms also 
show strongly in the first leaves on the new 
canes. Later in the season all signs of yellow- 
ing disappear in the suckers and their growth 
is unaffected. 

It may be said then that Viking does show 
moderate resistance to yellow mosaic. This 
is true with most varieties of red rasp- 
berries and for that reason many varieties 
which have high percentages of yellow mo- 
saic yield a fairly good crop. This does 
not mean, however, that yellow mosaic 
should be disregarded as a disease, for healthy 
plants under the same conditions are to be 
preferred. 

Professor Reeves should be congratulated 
on having selected a disease-free strain of 
the Viking. Such stock is highly desirable 
as nursery stock. With proper care, the one 
who plants such stock should be able to 
avoid losses from the mosaics until the plant- 
ing is four or five years old. Planting disease 
free stock is the recommended method of 
control for the mosaics. But the Viking 
should not be put forward as solving the 
mosaic problem in raspberries, for it is not 
“disease-proof.” 

In fruit characters Viking is one of the 
best varieties in the station collection. The 
fruit is larger, brighter, firmer, and more 


attractive than that of Cuthbert. As com- 
pared with Latham, Viking is much better 
in quality, does not crumble as does Latham, 
and is more attractive in appearance because 
of the smaller drupelets. Viking ripens one 
picking before Cuthbert and Latham. Viking 
bears its fruit out in the open where it may 
be picked easily, and the canes are nearly 
thornless. No yield records have been taken 
at this station, but it clearly outyields Cuth- 
bert and may yield nearly as much as Lat- 
ham. Some recent reports indicate that 


Viking winterkills in the warmer raspberry 
growing regions. Severe injury has been ob- 
served at Amherst, Mass., by the writer, and 
one report of injury has been received from 
the Hudson River Valley. It is fully hardy 
at Geneva. It is a variety that should be 
tried in all raspberry growing sections, but 
one should not plunge too heavily with Vik- 
ing, nor with any other new variety, until 
its adaptability is fully known.—W. H. Ran- 
kin and G. L. Slate, New York Agricultural 
Experiment Station. 


Door County Cherry Orchards Expanding 














Cultivating in the Reynolds Preserving Company cherry orchards at Sturgeon Bay, Wis. 


The Reynolds Preserving Company at Sturgeon Bay, Wis., is adding to its cherry 
orchard developments on the peninsula known as Door county, where the canning cherry 


reigns supreme. 


in land clearing, blasting and stone removal. 


Before planting the orchard the owners invested over $140 an acre 


The stones are still piled at strategic points 


throughout the orchard. While cultivating, the tractor must turn around these stone 


piles. 
between two rows of trees. 


As shown in the picture, the 16-foot spring tooth harrow cultivates the entire width 


The Operation of Hydraulic Rams 


A HYDRAULIC RAM can be used only 
for elevating water from the level at which 
it sets to a higher elevation. It has no suc- 
tion power and cannot lift water from a well. 
The power comes from the fall of water from 
a source higher than the ram and is con- 
veyed to it through a metal pipe. 

A ram differs from any other water motor, 
as it is not the flow but the stoppage of 
the flow that makes the power. The result 
is about the same as a blow from a hammer, 
the energy being equal to the weight of the 
water in the pipe multiplied by velocity of 
flow. This force acts to drive a proportion 


of the water into the delivery pipe, via the 
air-chamber. 

A ram has the highest efficiency of any 
mechanical device used for any purpose, and 
where water is not lifted more than ten 
times the fall, shows an efficiency of over 
90 per cent. A ram will lift water fifty 
times the fall but at a lower efficiency. 
There is practically no loss from metal fric- 
tion—the loss is all in the friction of the 
water flow alone. An all-galvanized ram is 
desirable, as it cannot rust. Rust on the 
inside of a ram increases the frictional loss. 

The installation of a ram is simple and the 
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maintenance cost is almost nothing. A ram 
requires a constant supply of water, a por- 
tion of which is delivered where wanted, and 
a double-acting ram will deliver pure water 
from another source, using impure for power. 
This type is used where the pure water 
supply alone is not large enough to run a 
ram. 

A ram will not operate unless the delivery 
height is a little more than twice as much 
as the fall used to ram. This can be remedied 
by partly shutting the valve in the delivery 
pipe, thus increasing the delivery pressure. 
A ram will automatically furnish air as well 
as water, into a compression tank and main- 
tain sufficient air for constant service. 

The distance from which the power is 
piped is unlimited but the drive pipe itself 
might be from 30 to 150 feet long, and if 
necessary to make a break, it is done by 
placing a tee and standpipe (equal to height 
of supply) or impulser at the proper dis- 
tance from ram. The size of supply pipe 
from source to standpipe is decided by the 
per cent of grade on which the pipe is laid. 

The fall used to a ram should be three 
feet or more, 30 feet being the maximum, 
and water can be lifted 500 feet with a fall 
of 10 feet or more. A ram can be easily 
adjusted to run at from 40 to 300 strokes 
a minute—the more strokes the less water 
used and delivered, and this is of value if 
the spring runs low in times of drought. 

The minimum amount of water to run a 
ram is three gallons a minute; the maximum 
300. A battery of rams can be placed side 
by side, each ram requiring a separate drive 
pipe, but all can be coupled to one delivery 
pipe. 

A good strainer at the source is essential 
to prevent floating material from entering 
the ram; a frog or eel thinks an open pipe 
an ideal winter home. A square strainer, 
electric welded, with square holes, makes the 
best strainer for a ram. 

No matter whether you want a small sup- 
ply or a large one, if you have the right 
location, a ram will supply water more 
cheaply than any other mechanical method. 





Says Orchard-Soil Acidity 
Too Often Overlooked 


Ir IS unnecessary to produce evidence for 
an audience of progressive fruit growers that 
nitrogen in such forms as nitrate of soda, 
sulphate of ammonia and cyanamid will fa- 
vorably affect the growth and yield of fruit 
trees, Dr. J. H. Gourley, horticulturist, Ohio 
Experiment Station, told the recent annual 
conventions of the Virginia and the Illinois 
Horticultural Societies. 

“This is particularly true of sod orchards,” 
he said. “The experiment stations have made 
no more striking contribution to orcharding 
than that.” 

He added that in the larger orchard re- 
gions of Ohio, the soil is likely to run acid, 
“even below pH 4 in places and frequently 
below 5, which is sufficient of itself to ac- 
count for the poor cover crops that are so 
often grown. We would not minimize the 
importance of better fertility but too often 
this matter of soil acidity has been over- 
looked and some provision must be made for 
improving the situation.” 
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a] Nu REXFORM 


EAR after year the number of growers 
using NuREXFORM increases. Each 
year the use of this improved and pat- 
ented Arsenate of Lead increases. Why is it? 


Here are the reasons: No waste from settlings; no loss 
of time from clogged equipment; no resprayings be- 
cause of uneven coverage; greater percentage of sound 
fruit... REAL ECONOMY. 


Perfect Suspension 


Growers using NuREXFORM know that it stays in 
suspension longer . . . they know that all the NuREX- 
FORM put into the tank gets on the trees... none 
settles to the bottom, becoming a hard useless cake, to 
be scraped out and thrown away ... wasted. THAT’S 
REAL ECONOMY. 


They also know that NuREXFORM does not clog 
screens and nozzles. This saves time. When an inferior 
spray is used much time and labor is wasted to clear up 
these obstructions. THAT’S REAL ECONOMY. 


Uniform Coverage 


Because the particles of NuREXFORM arevery minute 
they remain in perfect suspension and give more uni- 
form coverage and protection to foliage and fruit. Even 
a hard rain after spraying ...in many cases... 
will not remove the NuREXFORM protective film. 
THAT’S REAL ECONOMY. 


NuREXFORM will be priced only one cent per pound 
more than the ordinary arsenate of lead. 


Results considered, NuREXFORM is the cheapest 
arsenate of lead you can use. FOR REAL ECONOMY, 
use NuREXFORM and other Rex Products. 


The Toledo Rex Spray Co. . ....... Toledo, Ohio 
ee * 3 - North Kansas City, Mo. 
Peep OneeeCIN IGE, 6 8 ct ttt tlt Benicia, Calif. 
Payette, Idaho 


Wenatchee Rex Spray Co. . . .... . Wenatchee, Wash; 
Canada Rex Spray Co., Limited . . Brighton, Ontario, Canada 





OTHER REX MATERIALS 


REX Lime and Sulphur REX 90-10 Sulphur-Lead 
Solution. ixture. 

REX Dry Lime Sulphur REX 80-10-10 Sulphur- 

REX Oil Emulsion Lead Dust Mixture 


REX Sul-Powder 

REX Calcium Arsenate 
40% Nicotine Sulphate 
Sulphur 


REX Bordo Mixture 

REX 85-15 Sulphur-Lead 
Mixture 

REX Copper Dusts 











Nu REXFORM 


IMPROVED AND PATENTED 
DRY ARSENATE OF LEAD 
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According to Prof. F. H. Ballou, of the Ohio Agricultural 
Experiment Station, all of his trees sprayed with S-W 
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Dry Lime Sulfur have been free from russet, burning h 
and foliage crimping for a period of ten years. Here is the | 
ae proof of the effectiveness of this easy-to-use fur 
Oy > pray : appl 
. Gole 
are | 
me I 
. = s 8 © ] 
Produces Fruit of Fine Color and Smooth Finish. No Russet, Burning 
or Foliage Crimping. Formulas Used Are Given on This Page. 
PROOF! That’s what fruit growers should demand finish. For 10 seasons, according to Prof. Ballou, 
before they change from one spray to another. Words russeting, burning and foliage crimping have been | Sher 
won't keep your fruit and trees free from russet, entirely avoided through the consistent use of Sherwin- | prov 
burning and foliage crimping. Claims won’t kill pests. Williams Dry Lime Sulfur. 33 di 
Before you_use a spray know what it can do. " adde 
: Here’s Proof Seow 
A Record of Accomplishment Read Prof. Ballou’s Statement 
When we say that Sherwin-Williams Dry Lime Sulfur The following is quoted from Prof. Ballou’s statement |} S-W 
helps to grow fruit of rich color and smooth finish . . . as contained in the proceedings of the 63rd Annual | than 
When we say that the use of S-W Dry Lime Sulfur Meeting of the Ohio State Horticultural Society, 1930. | dere 
prevents russeting, burning and foliage crimping . . . “. . . Dry Lime Sulfur gave equally as fine.control of scab and | hand 
We base these statements on the experience of thou- sooty fungus as did commercial liquid lime sulfur. Moreover, | turn. 
sands of growers the country over. The success of ony = Ah ag eg a Gene tae ~ ageobcnmaned — char; 
Prof. F. H. Ballou, leading Ohio horticulturist who has when temperatures were high at the time of spraying. Then, too, | Dette 
used S-W Dry Lime Sulfur for a period of 10 years, is we noted that the fruit grown on plots sprayed with Dry Lime 
typical of the unvarying reliability, safety and positive Sony was invariably of especially fine color and smooth, glossy 
i i ’ inish. 
protection offered by this proved spray. “So successful was this program of spraying (Dry Lime Sulfur [| You 
a : and hydrated lime) in control of apple scab; so stanc 
Fruit of Fine Color and ———, harmless — eo ag te mer to or 
— oliage and growing fruits; and so conducive to 
Smooth Finish S poecnten Fn — of yang ——, glossy spray} 
. : . . inish an e color were these “twin formulas” for i 
On an experimental plot in his famous Dale- ’ Y potion and post-bloom treatment that this Dry — 
view Orchard at Newark, Ohio, Prof. Ballou, ime Sulfur and hydrated lime combination has been : 
of the Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station, continued in use with constant and growing satis- of S- 
has produced exceptionally high yields of COVER faction. 
fruit, remarkable for its fine color and smooth eine Se Worl 
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These Dilutions Used by Prof. Ballou 
Based on Prof. F. H. Ballou’s experiments, 
the following dilutions of S-W Dry Lime Sul- 
fur are recommended for these varieties of 
apples:—Grimes, Jonathan, Delicious, Winter Banana, 
Golden Delicious, Stayman, Winesap. (These varieties 
are grown in the Daleview Orchards.) 
For the PINK SPRAY— 
3 lbs. S-W Dry Lime Sulfur. 
5 lbs. hydrated lime. 
50 gallons of water. 
For the CALYX AND ALL SUBSEQUENT SPRAYS— 
1% lbs. S-W Dry Lime Sulfur. 
5 lbs. hydrated lime. 
50 gallons of water. 
llou, Stabilizer Causes Slow Oxidation 
been | Sherwin-Williams Dry Lime Sulfur is a marked im- 
win- | provement over the old liquid form. It is made from a 
33 degree Baume Liquid to which a stabilizer has been 
added. This stabilizer causes slower oxidation, thus 
providing more positive pest control. 


Easier to Use—Saves You Money 

nent | S-W Dry Lime Sulfur is far more convenient to use 
nual | than other types of sprays. It comes to you in pow- 
(930. | dered form ready for mixing. Packed in easy-to- 
» and | handle 1214-pound paper bags. No empties to re- 
over, | turn. No freight to pay on water. No needless hauling 
charges. You save money and at the same time get 
too, | better, safer protection. 

oo Try S-W Dry Lime Sulfur— 

See the S-W Dealer 

sulfur | You can buy S-W Dry Lime Sulfur—and all other 
95 80 | standard S-W Insecticides and Fungicides—at your 
e to | local Sherwin-Williams dealer’s. Use this proved 
lossy | Spray on your trees. You can grow fruit of the same, 
) Bn uniform high quality, fine color and smooth finish that 
beer | Prof. Ballou has been growing for 10 years with the aid 
satis- | Of S-W Dry Lime Sulfur. : 


THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO. 


World’s largest manufacturers of Insecticidesand Fungicides 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


























This delicious apple was picked from 
a tree in the experimental plot at the 
Daleview Orchard, Newark, Ohio. 

pples grown on trees sprayed with 
S-W Dry Lime Sulfur have a remark- 
able gloss. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
FREE-MULSION 


The Ideal Dormant Spray 


Sherwin-Williams Free-Mulsion is an ex- 
cellent oil emulsion recommended as a 
dormant spray for fruit trees. 










Free-Mulsion contains 83% oil and is more 
efficient and economical to use than emul- 
sions having a lower oil content. Recom- 
mended for the control of San Jose Scale, 
Leaf Roller, Pear Psylla and European 
Red Mite. 


Write for complete information on Free- 
Mulsion. 
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NEW INVENTIONS IN OUR FIELD 


We have arranged with James Atkins, 
registered patent attorney, 900 F. Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C., to furnish our 
readers through this department with a 
memoranda of the recently issued patents re- 
lating to the improvement of equipment in 
the fruit field and in associated industries. 


Inquiries with reference to this subject 
should be addressed to Mr. Atkins, at the 
above address, where they will receive prompt 
attention. Mr. Atkins is also well qualified 
to advise, in confidence, on any matters re- 
lating to the patent ability of inventions 
and the registration of trade-marks and cupy- 
rights. 


Method of Packing Fruit 


From California, Edward F. Meer applies 
for and is granted letters patent on an im- 
proved method of packing fruit, for which 
he sets up 10 claims, the most important of 
which is described as follows: 

“A method of packing fruit in a box hav- 
ing a lid, base members and a pressure mem- 
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ber applied to said base members by nails, 
said method consisting in making up said 
box with said pressure member spaced from 
one or more of said base members and with 
said nails, at said spaced points being driven 
through said pressure member and into said 
one or more of said base members, packing 
the fruit relatively loosely in said box while 
open, and confining said fruit relatively 
tightly by pressing in said pressure member 
so as to drive said nails further into said 
one or more of said base members and lid- 
ding said box.”—Serial No. 373,098. 


Berry Box Crate 


Walter W. Workman of Pennsylvania offers 
a berry box crate (Serial No. 406,658) 
screened, and with a hinged cover. Among 
the four claims made in the application, it 
is described as: 

“A shipping crate for boxes of berries, com- 
prising side and end sections consisting of 
strips disposed in right angular positions to 
form rectangular sections, means to secure 
the strips and sections together, diagonal 


By James Atkins 


intersecting reinforcing wires to brace each 
section and to reinforce the strips relatively 
in position, wire fabric secured on the inner 
faces of the sections and to be reinforced 











by the wires, a bottom for the crate, and a 
hinged closure for the crate.” 


Two Orchard Heaters 


Two new devices for raising temperatures 
in orchards are produced in California. The 
first of these by Nephi W. Cummings (Serial 
No. 366,896) brings a radical departure from 
the prevailing type of orchard heater. In 
the first of the five claims for this device 
it is described as: 

“Orchard heating apparatus comprising a 
heating unit having a main stack and an in- 





clined branch stack communicating inter- 
mediate its ends with the main stack and 
having an air inlet at one end and an out- 
let at its other end for the discharge of hot 
gases of combustion.” 

The other patent (Serial No. 508,748), 
granted to John E. Adamson and John 
Edgar Adamson, allows four claims, the first 























of which describes the purpose of this new 
type of heater in the following words: 


“In an orchard heater of the class de- 
scribed, a cylindrical casing having a plurality 
of spaced annular series of openings, an in- 
wardly pressed bead formed in the casing 
between the lower pair of series of openings, 
a perforated disk resting on the bead, an 
annular flange projecting from the bottom 
end of the casing, a snuffer including a 
cylinder with a closed top, said cylinder being 
adapted to receive the casing with the lower 
edge of the member resting on the flange.” 


Fruit Grading Machine 


Patent is granted to Allen H. McIntyre of 
Virginia (Serial No. 346,644) in which eight 
claims are allowed. The patent has been 
assigned to a prominent firm now manufac- 
turing fruit grades and cleaners. The machine 
is described as: 

“A means for up-edging apples for selec- 
tion according to their size on their greatest 
diameters comprising a runway, means for 
propelling apples therealong, a thin yield- 





ing tongue projecting longitudinally of the 
runway above the same adapted to press 
down upon the apples until they roll upon 
their greatest circumferences, and means for 
vibrating the tongue in a reciprocatory man- 
ner in a direction longitudinally of the path 
of travel of the apples.” 


A Method of Preserving 
Orange Juice 

Daniel M. Smalle of Florida is the patentee 
of this new method of treating and pre- 
serving orange juice, which is described in 
the first of the two claims made for the 
method as: 

“The method of treating orange juice to 
effect the preservation thereof, consisting in 























supplying the juice to a tank, subjecting the 
juice to a temperature of 50° to 60° C. for 
five to fifteen minutes in said tank and then 
subjecting the juice, while flowing contin- 
uously and evenly, to a temperature of 65° 
to 75° C. to effect pasteurization while 
traveling.” 
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Fruit Washing Machine 


In two of the three claims allowed in the 
patent (Serial No. 207,231) granted to 
Jasper Clay Coates of California, his inven- 
tion is described in the following words: 

“A brush mounting of the character de- 
scribed comprising a body having lipped 
flanges defining grooves for receiving the 
backs of brushes, and hooks positioned to have 
hooked engagement with a support and dis- 
posed on the body to suspend the latter in 
a vertical position from the support. 


“A mounting for top brushes of fruit wash- 




















ing machines comprising a brush having its 
back provided with grooves, a plate, flanges 
projecting laterally from opposed side edges 
of the plate, lips on the flanges adapted to 
be received in the grooves of the brush back 
to detachably secure the brush to the plate, 
eyes on the plate to which chains are adapted 
to be connected, and other eyes on said 
flanges through which pins are adapted to 
be inserted to hingedly connect the plate to 
other plates.” 


Process of Desulphurizing Fruit 

Charles C. Moore of California received a 
patent on a process of desulphurizing fruit 
(Serial No. 393,136) which is described in 
the first of the four claims allowed as: 

“The process of desulphurizing fruit which 
has been sulphurized to withstay enzymic 
activity, which consists in heating the sulphur- 
ized fruit, while enclosed in a vacuum 
chamber, by bringing a gaseous medium into 
contact therewith, and thereafter withdraw- 
ing such medium and subjecting the fruit 
to vacuum conditions until the SO. content 
of the fruit is reduced to a desired extent.” 





Peach Orchards Heavily Infested 
with Scale 


Recent examinations of peach orchards by 
those connected with the United States Peach 
Insect Laboratory at Fort Valley, Ga., reveal 
the presence of an unusually high percentage 
of live San Jose scale. Of 9,500 scales ex- 
amined, 8,605 or 90.6 per cent were alive. 
The usual scale mortality from low tempera- 
tures has not occurred this year, and the mild 
winter has permitted scale reproduction to 
continue uninterrupted, resulting in a very 
heavy infestation in many orchards. Peach 
growers should not omit the dormant spray 
for scale this winter. 
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Complete Equipment 
for Every Spray Job 


TEVER your spraying problem, come 
to headquarters and you will be sure of 
satisfactory equipment. Whether you need to 
sptay a few trees and shrubs or a large commer- 
cial orchard or vinyard — broad acres of pro- 
duce, a home truck patch and garden; flowers, 
plants or shrubbery — whether you need to 
whitewash a fence or disinfect a building — 
Myers makes the pumps and accessories that 
will do the job right with the least effort and 
the greatest economy. From the biggest engine 
powered rigs for field or orchard down to the 
smallest hand operated types, MYERS spray 
outfits are true quality products. 
MYERS Spray Pump Catalog contains much 
valuable information on spraying and a come 
plete description of all MYERS spray equip- 
ment. We will gladly send it to you free 


together with name of our ncarest dealer. 
Write TODAY, 


THE F. E. MYERS & BRO. CO. 
150 Orange St. —~ Builders Ashland, O. if 
Pumps, Water Systems, Hay Tools, Door Hangers , Iz 
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BOOKLETS OF VALUE 
to the commercial fruit grower may be obtained from most advertisers in 
this issue. These booklets contain dependable information on the more 
important phases of fruit production. Send for them. 




















Tt cuts so easily you can do more and better work with less 
effort. An entirely new pruner design in place of the. 
old hard cutting shearing action. A thin, keen blade 
cuts down on a soft metal anvil with a drawing cut 
(See illustration.) 














Easily cuts 34” branches, smallest twigs, and even twine. Cuts 
clean without injuring bark. Beautiful rust-proof chrome finish 
Snap -. Must be tried to be appreciated. 
Cutti 3 Test it at your dealer's or send $2.00 for one post paid. 
ting Money back if not satisfied. Free circular. 


SEYMOUR SMITH & SON, Inc., 83 Rockdale Ave., Oakville, Conn. 
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FREE BULLETIN 
TELLS HOW TO 


CONTROL 
PESTS 


AND GROW FINER FRUIT 


Texts how to get better results 
(at less cost) against San Joseo 
Scale, Leaf Roller, European Red 
Mite, Pear Psylla, Peach Cottony 
Scale and — by spraying oe 
KLEENuP, the proven oil spray for 
winter use. Write for $0 copy and 
name of your nearest dealer. 


CALIFORNIA 
SPRAY-CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 


204B Franklin Sereet 
New York 


National Stock yards, Ik 
Berkeley, California 
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Does Work of Many Men! 


SHAW DU-ALL Garden = is 
the cheepem, | dependable — 

can get. he greatest tim "1 

and money-saver made—for ty 
truck gardens, fruit farms, nurseries, 
poultry ranches; estates, ‘golf clube, 
parks, suburban homes, etc. 


SHAW GARDEN TRACTOR 


lows, harrows, furrows, seeds, 
cu tivates, barvests, discs, mows, 
cuts tall weeds, rakes, hauls, etc.; 
runs puns, churns, saws, concrete 





mixers, teed inders -_ “Riding 
machinery. alking an 
je . 5 sizes, 1 to 6 h. 4: 


width quickly adjusted as nec- 
prev Briggs & Stratton Engine. Costs onl, 
2c to 4c per hour to run. 1932 Gear Shift 
Model has 3 forward, and reverse” ’ 
ed to meet present : 
conditions. Subject © to phanee any day. Act — 
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GRANDDAUGHTER TREE 
OF ORIGINAL ELBERTA 


By H. P. Stuckey 


ly the fall of 1870 Samuel H. Rumph of 
Marshallville, Ga., planted a seed of the Chi- 
nese cling peach which produced the orig- 
inal Elberta. The Chinese cling was thought 
to have been pollinated by the Early Craw- 
ford, which gave the resultant Elberta its 


berta orchards planted came from buds of 
the original tree. 

Seven years later Charles H. Westbrook of 
Griffin, Ga., planted an Elberta orchard, the 
buds of which are said to have come from 
the daughter trees of the original seedling 

















Forty-four-year-old Elberta peach tree, granddaughter of the original Elberta seedling. 


yellow flesh and free stone. This original 
Elberta tree was kept under observation and 
fruit from it exhibited at meetings of the 
Georgia State Horticultural Society from year 
to year, but it was not until 1880 that the 





Elberta tree. One of the trees of the West- 
brook orchard has withstood the onslaught of 
adverse weather and diseases and insects dur- 
ing these 44 years and stands today, a robust 
specimen, as a monument to Georgia’s world- 








Elberta peach trees in greenhouse at Amsterdam, Holland. 
Dr. E. C. Brooks, president of the North Carolina State College of Agriculture and Engineering. 


variety was given a place on the peach vari- 
ety list of the nation by the American Pomo- 
logical Society. At that time the few El- 


renowned reputation as a peach growing 
State. This granddaughter of the original 
Elberta is in good health, though it has had 
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no unusual care—just the attention that a 
commercial orchard receives. It is not as 
large as some younger trees, but even though 
headed back at the time of planting, it now 
stands at a height of about 25 feet and has 
a trunk diameter of approximately 16 inches. 
It is still producing good crops of fruit and 
has had a yield record of 20 bushels in one 
year. 

Forty-four years may not seem old for a 
peach tree, yet when we consider that the 
average life of a commercial peach orchard 
is usually limited to 12 to 14 years, we realize 
that this tree has more than trebled the av- 
erage life of a good commercial orchard. 
Just what type of peach seedling was used 
for the budding of this granddaughter tree is 
not definitely known, but it is presumed that 
the ordinary peach seeds of the locality were 
employed, as was the custom of the nursery- 
men at that time. 





Close-up view of granddaughter of orig- 

inal Elberta seedling, with Dr. B. B. Hig- 

gins, botanist a tga Experiment 
ation. 


Mr. Westbrook, the planter of this grand- 
daughter tree, resides in Griffin at present, 
and although no longer a young man, he is 
still an enthusiastic peach grower and is far 
more modern in his methods than many of 
his juniors in the industry. 

It is singular enough that the Elberta, a 
probable cross between the Chinese cling 
and the Early Crawford, originating in a 
rather warm climate, has made such a phe- 
nomenal record as a variety. It is more 
widely grown than any other one variety in 
the entire world, and seems to adapt itself 
to. almost any section where peaches are 
grown. It is still a choice commercial vari- 
ety at its home in Georgia; it is also a fa- 
vorite on the shores of Lake Michigan and 
in the greenhouses of Holland. 





Canada’s canned, evaporated and preserved 
fruit and vegetable industry in 1930 had a 
total value of $43,093,752, according to a 
report of the Industrial Department of the 
Canadian National Railways. 
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Remarkable Response of Sweet Clover to Lime Residue of Cyanamid (actual photograph) 


Which Kind of Cover Crop 
Do You Grow? 


A TON of Aero Cyanamid supplies 1,500 pounds of hydrated lime 
in addition to 440 pounds of nitrogen. This lime— worth at least 
$7—costs you nothing and there is no added expense for applying it. 
Nitrogen applications on sod, to be of value to the trees, should be made in the late 
fall or very early spring while the grass roots are dormant. Numerous tests have 
shown Cyanamid equal and often superior to other carriers of nitrogen. Then why 
not buy it for its nitrogen content and get the benefit of its self-improving lime 
without additional cost. 


Write for new booklet, "Fertilizing AppleTrees W ith Cyanamid” 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 


Pioneer Producers of Air-Nitrogen Products in America 


535 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 

















Do a Favor to Your Neighbor 


_ There is a neighbor living near you, a fruit grower. You know he 
is trying to do his best, for he frequently asks you what to do and 
when to do it, and you are always glad to give him the information. 


If you think he would be benefited by the expert advice he would 
receive every month through the AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER, 
why not call it to his attention? He would thank you for the courtesy. 


When you are through reading this issue, loan this copy to that 
neighbor, first placing a big black “X” in the margin opposite this 
coupon. He’ll get the point and grasp this opportunity to better his 
methods. Better reach for your pencil and do it now. 


Your neighbor, in all likelihood, will avail himself of the 
opportunity to use this coupon 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago, Illinois 


Gentlemen: I enclose a dollar. Send me AMERICAN FRUIT 


GROWER for three years. 
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$50 to to $100 ; 4 Week Your Share 


Montgomery, Iowa, made $216 the first week. 
Wengerd, © yhio, made $430 for | eet his share in one 


week. ~ No 

or yt 4 con show you how. Furnish 
everything free. ~eereeey | A You _ a take 
orders on Credit terms 


known Cen-Pe-Co Super-Refined Motor Olle Fi ness 
Quality Paints and and Fibre Roo f Coating. deliver from 
and collect. Pay you every week. 
Write Quick It'sthe chance of a lifetime to et 
fato a big, permanent 


business of your own. Send name and address y for all 
particulars. F}rstappiications get get the ae Act Now! 


Central Petroleum Company 
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Farms, Gardners, Florists, Nurser- 
ies, Fruit Growers ape Peoleagenen 
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Plows 
Seeds 


Runs Belt Machines, pumps, saws. 
High Clearance—Enclosed Gears. 
Write Today dor filustrated Cat- 

or Ilustrat 
alog Ay Sy ~ ment Plan. t% 


STANDARD ENGINE CO. 
"S21! Come Ave. 2445 Chectous St 


New York, N.Y. 
2445 Chestnut St. 208 Cade: . 
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the traveller the utmost 
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anotable address . 


CASS and BAGLEY AVE. 


DETROIT 


BAKER OPERATED 
offording that cordial 
hospitality for which 
Boker Hotels are famous. 
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CROP REPORT COMMENTS 


Tue CENSUS DATA apparently indicates 
that the trend toward concentration of fruit 
production into large commercial orchards, 
with the small farm unit passing out of pro- 
duction, has continued during the past decade. 
This trend has in many cases resulted in a 
declining tree population, but a lesser de- 
cline or an increase in production. The ad- 
justment made toward the 1929 census base 
has, therefore, been for the most part an ad- 
justment for this trend and has consequently 
affected the estimate of total production to 
a greater extent than the commercial crop. 

December 1 prices for apples, peaches and 
pears are the lowest since the beginning of the 
price records (apples 1910, peaches and pears 
1918). Grape prices, however, were higher 
than in either 1930 or 1928. 

The revised estimates of fruit production 
as shown are tentative due to the fact that 
the complete census data was not available 
at the time this report was prepared. Later 
revisions, however, are not expected to affect 
totals to a great extent. 


Apples 


The total production of apples for the 
United States in 1931 is estimated to be 211,- 
506,000 bushels, valued at $122,091,000. 
While this is the largest crop since 1926, the 
value is the lowest since prices have been 
estimated for this crop (1910). The 1931 
production is about 36 per cent greater than 
the revised estimate of 1930 production of 
155,982,000 bushels and 56 per cent above 
the 1929 crop of 135,622,000 bushels. This 
year’s crop was evenly distributed and ex- 
ceeded last year’s crop in all sections of the 
country except in the North Atlantic and 
Western groups of States. As a result, a 
large part of the crop is being marketed by 
auto truck, and the car-lot shipments for the 
season are estimated at 100,800 cars or eight 
per cent less than the 109,792 cars moved last 
season. With supplies large and prices low, 
wastage of the lower grades has been heavy 
and the commercial crop, defined as that por- 
tion of the total sold or to be sold for con- 
sumption as fresh fruit now seems likely to 
be only three per cent above commercial pro- 
duction last year. The estimated commercial 
crop is 34,732,000 barrels (104,196,000 
bushels) compared with 33,668,000 barrels 
in 1930, 28,843,000 in 1929. 


Peaches 


The 1931 peach crop was the largest pro- 
duction on record. Almost ideal conditions 
prevailed throughout the entire season with 
exceptionally heavy crops harvested in the 
leading commercial States. 

The 1931 crop is estimated at 77,743,000 
bushels as compared to 53,864,000 produced 
last year and 45,026,000, the production in 
1929. These estimates represent but little 
change from the estimates previously pub- 
lished. 

The price of peaches averaged the lowest 
since the beginning of the record in 1918, re- 
sulting in a heavy abandonment of fruit, or 
in sales of fruit in the orchard at exception- 
ally low prices. Total farm value of the 1931 
crop was about six per cent less than for the 
1930 crop, and only about two-thirds as 
large as that of the crop produced in 1929. 


Pears 


There is apparently a definite downward 
trend in pear trees in most States, in some 
the census showing less than half as many 
trees on farms in 1929 as were found in 1919. 

The 1931 production is tentatively set at 
23,009,000 bushels or about 10 per cent less 
than the large 1930 crop of 25,540,000 bushels 
and about nine per cent more than the 21,- 
172,000 bushels produced in 1929. With the 
December 1 farm price, the lowest recorded 
since the beginning of the price record in 
1918, total farm value of the 1931 crop is 
about three-fourths of the 1930 value, and 
less than half as large as the value of the 
1929 crop. 


Grapes 


The total production of grapes in 1931 is 
1,582,982 tons or about 35 per cent less than 
the revised 1930 and 24 per cent less than the 
revised 1929 production. The United States 
average price in 1931 was better than in 1930, 
resulting in a total farm value only about 18 
per cent less than the large 1930 crop. As 
compared to the 1929 season, however, the 
1931 prices were lower by approximately 15 
per cent, resulting in a total farm value 
nearly 36 per cent less than in 1929. 

California production of all varieties com- 
bined in terms of fresh grapes is estimated at 
1,287,000 tons, of which 1,277,000 tons were 
actually harvested. In 1930, 2,181,000 tons 
were produced on the vines, of which 1,748,- 
000 tons were actually harvested and 316,000 
tons sold but left on the vines. In the rest 
of the country the total production in 1931 
is estimated at about 296,000 tons, as com- 
pared to about 258,000 tons produced in 1930 
and 253,000 tons in 1929. 


Citrus 


The production of citrus fruit in the seven 
States for which an estimate is made is fore- 
cast for 1931 at 73,593,000 boxes, consisting 
of 50,814,000 boxes of oranges, 14,770,000 
grapefruit, 8,000,000 boxes of lemons and 
9,000 boxes of limes. The present forecast of 
total citrus would be about nine per cent 
under the crop of 1930 but about 44 per cent 
more than produced in 1929, 

In Florida the drought that had been al- 
most continuous since the first of October was 
broken early in December, but there is still 
urgent need of rain in the South Central and 
a portion of South Florida. Before the 
drought was relieved there was considerable 
wilting of the foliage and more than normal 
dropping of fruit. The crop is late and the 
fruit is not sizing well. 

California experienced some frost damage 
to citrus during the latter part of November, 
which reduced prospects to some extent. 

In Texas poor sizing of grapefruit is re- 
ported, which, with an increased production, 
is resulting in very low prices. 

Pecans 

A large crop of pecans of 74,985,000 
pounds was produced in 1931 as against 46,- 
469,000 pounds in 1930, 51,388,000 pounds in 
1929 and 83,125,000 pounds for the record 
crop of 1926. The crop this year is large, 


both in the area of native pecan growth in 
the alluvial areas of the South Central States 
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and in the Eastern Gulf and South Atlantic 
Coastal plains and the Piedmont areas, where 
selected varieties of pecan trees have been 
extensively planted. The crop of nuts from 
grafted, budded, and topworked trees pro- 
ducing mostly the paper shell type of pecan, 
is estimated at 19,003,000 pounds this year, 
compared with 12,434,000 pounds in 1930 and 
8,814,000 pounds in 1929. The production of 
nuts from wild and planted seedling trees is 
estimated at 55,982,000 pounds in 1931, at 
34,035,000 pounds in 1930, and 42,574,000 
pounds in 1929. 


Potatoes 


The potato crop harvested this year is es- 
timated at 376,248,000 bushels compared with 
an estimated crop of 333,210,000 bushels last 
year and 329,134,000 in 1929. These esti- 
mates have been adjusted approximately to 
the 1930 Census basis for the crop year 1929. 
The revised estimate of 1931 acreage is 3,382,- 
000 acres, which is 11.3 per cent greater than 
that of 1930 and 13.6 per cent more than the 
2,978,000 acres estimated for 1929. Acreage 
and production revisions for earlier years 
have not been completed so that it is im- 
possible at this time to present proper com- 
parisons with crops prior to that of 1929. 

Yields of late crop potatoes in 1931 were 
found to be somewhat heavier than were re- 
ported early in November and the crop is 
now estimated to have been 13 per cent larger 
than that of 1930. Placing a value on late 
potatoes at prevailing December 1 farm 
prices, and early potatoes at a seasonal aver- 
age price, the 1931 crop is valued at only 
$161,264,000, which is 45 per cent less than 
the 1930 crop value and 62 per cent below 
that of 1929. The December 1 value of the 
1931 crop is about the lowest in a quarter of 
a century. The present average of December 
prices is less than half the price in 1930, only 
one-third of the December 1 average of 1929 
and the lowest recorded since 1900. 

The Department’s revised estimates of po- 
tato production as now published for the past 
three seasons, are lower than those previously 
issued due chiefly to adjustment of the esti- 
mates for most States practically to the level 
of production indicated by the Census. The 
1930 production estimate, which was partially 
adjusted to the Census in July, 1931, has been 
further reduced by three per cent. The 1929 
production estimate, which was not included 
in the preliminary revisions published in July, 
has been lowered by about eight per cent. 

Except in certain commercial areas where 
the estimates are based on shipments, sales 
and other reliable indications of crop dis- 
posal, the present revision discontinues pre- 
vious allowances for difficulties encountered 
in enumerating the small patches, that form a 
considerable part of the supply in certain lo- 
calities, and for the tendency of farmers in 
some areas to calculate production from 
sales instead of from field-run measure 
commonly used in computing yields per acre 
at harvest time. The revision to a Census 
basis has not greatly affected the relationship 
between 1929 and 1930 production. The 1930 
and 1931 relationship has been changed only 
to the extent that this season’s yields are 
found to vary from those reported in No- 
vember. 





What you are today, you made yesterday; 
what you will be tomorrow, you are making 
today. 
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Kills Insect Pest 


On trees, plants, flowers, shrubs, poultry or animals . .. 

Black Leaf 40” controls insects. Aphis, Thrip, Leaf-hopper 
and other insects are killed by contact and fumes... a “‘double- 
action”’ not possessed by any non-poisonous, non-volatile insecticide. 


Recommended and Endorsed by 


Experiment Stations 


To control poultry lice, merely ‘‘paint”’ tops of roosts lightly. Heat 
from roosting birds releases fumes which penetrate feathers and kill 
lice. Also kills many mites. Keeps indefinitely. If your dealer does 
not handle it send $1.00 for trial bottle. 

Tobacco By-Products & Chemical 
R Corp., Incorporated 


\\i em Louisville, Ky. 


















Roosting birds 
Release fumes 
that kill lice. 7 




















‘Black Leaf 40” is 
highly concentrated 

. . @ little goesa 
long way. Full direc- 
tions. for use on every 
package, 























» with a BEAN 


Now, more than ever, you need BEAN protection for trees, crop and. 
profits. Now, more than ever, you need big-capacity, high-pressure 
EAN thoroughness. You need the dependable performance of the 
tugged BEAN Pump with its Indestructible Porcelain-lined Cylinders 
«.- heavy, wide Eccentrics (instead of cranks) ... and friction-killing 
Timken Bearings. *\ ; 

You need the perfect pressure control of the improved BEAN Regu- 
lator... and the trouble-less performance of BEAN Ball Valves with 
thread-less cover and removable and reversible seat. You need all the 
many features that enable the BEAN to do faster, better work at less cost. 


prayer 






‘Sten AND SEND THE COUPON for complete catalog of 
BEAN Hand, Power and Traction Sprayers and Dusters. +7 Also, ask 
about BEAN Fruit Cleaners, Washers, Graders and Sorters. we 
Two complete factories (Lansing, Mich. and San Jose Calif. }, readily a¢ 


available parts at many points, and authorized BEAN dealers in» 
every growing section insure good service to BEAN owners everywhere, 
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‘i ORCHARD AND CROP) 
SPRAYERS 












‘THIS BAND 


stops destructive 

climbing insects 
Why let insects climb your 
trees or grapevines and destroy 
buds, foliage and fruit. Stop 
them with Tree Tanglefoot. 

sticky compound is easy 
to apply with a wooden pad- 
dle—outlasts substitutes 10 
to 20 times—is effective three 
to “4 oe: Better than 
wax for grafting operations. 
Good too for sealing tree cuts, 
wounds and cavities. Keep 
Tree T lefoot on hand. Sold 
at seed, hardware and drug 
m.* stores. Buy now! 
Send for interesting booklet 

on insects 


TREE TANGLEFOOT 


THE TANGLEFOOT COMPANY 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 








THE TOUGHEST SOD 
IS AS MEEK AS A LAMB 


—when it’s plowed and disked with the new 
Sitins sik" ein et abe 

w: extra heavy d of cutl Bteel, 
FORGED sharp, the Wonder Disker is of quick- 
est, cheapest and most efficient method for cui- 
tivating bog land, brush and cutover timber land, 
for renovating old pastures, for orchard sod- 
breaking and cover-crop disking, for disking 
heavy stubble. And it’s about the only imple- 
ment that works satisfactorily in stony, rocky soil 
Siranseet of te Won Dine eat ey 

I onder Disker—such as 
VERSIBLE GANGS, and describes 
disk hi : 

tools 
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The Pruning 
Manual 


By L. H. BAILEY 


This book contains clear instructions for 
pruning fruit trees from infancy to matur- 
ity; also instructions as to care of ornamen- 
tal trees, training of vines and shrubs, 
various systems for training vines, and 
valuable information on other plants and 
practices. The illustrations show how to 
follow the instructions and the tools to 
use, 


Cloth 400 Pages, $2.50 Postpaid 


American Fruit Grower 
Book Department 


Merchandise Mart 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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FRUIT INSPECTION PAYS °: 


By David I. Day 


Fruir GROWERS in several of the best 
fruit producing counties of Illinois are unan- 
imous in declaring that shipping point in- 
spection of fruit pays. It pays the grower 
in the development of customer-good will. 
It pays the dealer at the groceries because 
he can verify quality by telephone. It pays 
the housewife because she knows what she 
is getting—and can plan accordingly. 

Not more than a fourth of the TIlinois 
fruit probably receives inspection at shipping 
point, but there is ample evidence that the 
percentage should be much greater for the 
good of all. It is the same old story veri- 
fied in so many industries that “standard 
products, intelligently inspected, are invari- 
ably favored by the consumer, even at a 
higher price.” 

This year with a big fruit crop and scarce 
money, the principle of discriminating buy- 
ing was more in evidence than ever. A 
number of the best Illinois orchardists say 
that out of the summer’s experience has 
come a new appreciation of quality. A new 
appreciation of shipping point inspection 
ought to come out of all this thought. 

At this time, fruit frowers know about 
inspection and how a greater per cent of 
the whole crop may reach the consumer 
via the inspection route. The next step is 
a more thorough education of the house- 


‘a new impetus in favor of inspection. 


wives.. When they find they can call the 


‘store and get their peaches or other. fruit 


in almost as standardized quality as the 
case of rolled oats or bacon, there will be 


a new inspiration to grow and market better 
fruit. 

Conditions have speeded up the desire to 
co-operate with the government and State 
inspection service. The time must’ be much 
nearer, at least in Illinois, when the right 
kind of grading will be done in the fruit 
circles of the State. 

“We have never objected to the small 
charge—maybe two or three dollars a car,” 
explained one of the veteran peach men. “It 
has simply been a case of getting along very 
well—fruit men rarely make changes unless 
almost forced to do so. Now, I am like the 
others—willing to drift. But, hereafter, even 
if times get better, I shall get my inspection 
certificate to prove what I put in a car.” 

A good lesson was learned in a few days 
in the best fruit sections of Illinois. Despite 
slow selling, there was a reasonable spirit 
of optimism. In the future, there will be 
better fruit shipped and a better sentiment 
in favor of inspection. That will prove a very 
profitable experience if more growers “get 
the habit,” not only in this State but 
wherever fruit is shipped in carload lots. 


Increased Yields from Grafted Grapes 


GreatLy IMPROVED quality and in- 
creased yields of fruit are the chief ad- 
vantages to be gained by grafting desirable 
varieties of grapes on hardy rootstocks, says 
F. E. Gladwin, grape specialist of the New 
York State Experiment Station of Geneva, 
who has been conducting experiments with 
grafted grapes for the past several years. 
Mr. Gladwin has prepared a brief summary 
of his tests with directions for grafting grapes 
which will be sent free of charge upon re- 
quest to the station. 

Such well-known varieties as Delaware, 
Campbell, Niagara, Concord, Iona, Catawba, 
etc., have certain defects which detract from 
their value as commercial sorts, says Mr. 
Gladwin. Some of them set more fruit than 
they can mature; some are erratic in their 
bearing habits and are oversensitive to soil 
conditions; while some have the “off-year” 
habit to a marked extent or tend to “run- 
out” or deteriorate in yield and quality. Al- 
though grafting is not a cure-all, he believes 
that many of these defects can be overcome 
by grafting these varieties on hardy root- 
stocks 

Several standard varieties of grapes were 
bench-grafted by the whip-and-tongue method 
on selected rootstocks. Records have now 
been obtained for a sufficient length of time 
to show that American grapes can be mate- 
rially improved in quality, that yields can 
be increased, and that more vigorous vines 
canbe obtained by bench-grafting desirable 
varieties on suitable rootstocks. 


The cost of grafting is still a handicap 
to the method coming into practical use until 
more economical processes can be perfected, 
it is said. Indications are,‘ however, that 
cheaper methods will soon follow and, in 
the meantime, grape growers are urged to 
give the method a trial on a small scale. 
Certainly, in small vineyards for home use 
grafted vines are to be preferred to those 
propagated by cuttings. 

It is also possible to replace undesirable 
varieties or misfits in the vineyard by graft- 
ing better sorts directly onto vines already 
established. For most purposes, however, 
bench-grafted vines will probably prove most 
satisfactory. 


Field Mice Scarce 


SURVEY of orchards, fields, and wood- 
lands in several areas in southern Indiana and 
Illinois, during the late fall months, revealed 
a reduction in the infestation of field mice. 
The infestation a year ago was below normal 
but there were even fewer indications of mice 
in November than at the same time the pre- 
vious year. 

Mice are quite prolific and even though the 
infestation is at a low point now, they are 
likely to be numerous within a short time. 
While the infestation is below normal a small 
amount of bait will go a long way in remov- 
ing mice from areas in orchards where they 
have persisted and caused severe injury in the 
past. 
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PLAY WHOOPEE / 


The Game Sensation of a Lifetime 


WHOOPEE and getting a thrill they 
never before experienced with any other 
game. It is fascinating; combines skill with 
chance; will last a lifetime. It is no longer 
necessary to put a coin in a slot to enjoy the 
fascination of playing WHOOPEE. Now 
you can experience all the thrill of this won- 
derful game right in your own home. 


WHOOPEE is the life of any party 


When you receive your WHOOPEE game, invite 
your neighbors in for the pleasantest evening's enter- 
tainment they ever had. Take your WHOOPEE 
game with you when you go out to visit. It is easily 
carried, weighs but little. The WHOOPEE game 
is always the life of the party. 


q VERYONE everywhere is playing 


More interesting than any card game 


Actually WHOOPEE furnishes more entertain- 
ment and excitement than any card game we've ever 
played. It is better than any dice game or game of 
chance. Remember it combines skill with chance. 
Every member of the family will get a thrill from 
playing WHOOPEE. The children will enjoy it; the 
grown-ups and the old folks will likewise find the 
WHOOPEE game wholesome home entertainment 
that, once you own it, costs you not a penny. 


Just the thing for these long Winter evenings 


There are two models, the Junior 16x26” at $3.50 
and the Senior (see illustration) 18x43” at $7.50. The 
WHOOPEE game is well made and finished in Vert Green 
lacquer with trimmings shaded black. It comes complete 
with full directions and six steel balls and will be shipped 
all charges prepaid to any address in the United States for 
the low price quoted. There’s nothing cheap about 
WHOOPEE but the price. It will pay for itself in enter- 
tainment and satisfaction after the first one or two eve- 
ning’s use. 


Satisfaction guaranteed or money back 


| 
Use the coupon at the right and send for yours | 
this very day. Within a few days, you and your |! 
family will be enjoying the fascinating thrills : 
that come only from playing the New 1932 
WHOOPEE game. Send the coupon NOW. | 
! 

| 

I 

1 


The B & M Company 


1103 Merchandise Mart - Chicago 








The Senior Whoopee 18x43”...........0000: $7.50 
Junior Model 16x26” only.............000008 3.50 


Send for YOUR WHOOPEE Game Today 


The sooner you send for your WHOOPEE 
game, the sooner you will be enjoying its many 
thrills. Personal checks accepted. Shipped 
promptly upon receipt of order, all charges pre- 
paid, or will be sent C. O. D. upon receipt of 
25% deposit. 


Order Direct From This Advertisement 


[] Senior $7.50. 


C) Check here for C. O. D. Shipment, 25% deposit. 
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The B & M Company, 

1103 Merchandise Mart, Chicago. 
I want my family to enjoy the thrills of playing the new 1932 

WHOOPEE game. Enclosed is $...... for which please send me 

prepaid the model checked [ Junior $3.50. 
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SET of DISHES 
FOR SELLING ONLY 


If you 
pe. 


or 42-Pc. AirplaneSet 


or other fine gifts according 
Send 








UPTURE 


discomfort ended! 


Why worry along for years with needless fear 
and discomfort No more heavy girdles, cumber- 
some springs, or hard pads when you wear a 
Brooks Automatic Air-Cushion Appliance. Light, 
neat-fitting; gives perfect freedom and comfort 
day and night in any position. 13 U. S. and 
foreign patents. Over 3,000,000 sold. Worn 
and praised by active men and women in every 
walk of life. Try one; you'll be amazed with 


results, 
10 Days Trial 
Write for full information and 32-page_ booklet 
free, sent in plain, sealed envelope. Send for 
no-risk trial offer. 
Brooks Appliance Co. 
105 State St., Marshall, Mich. 








. Fruitmen, Suburbanites 
i Mows Lawns & Hay 
ngle & Twin Engine-Belt Jobs-Walk&Ride 


\ SPECIAL OFFER - PAYMENT PLAN 
New Improved Models—Catalog Free 


ALSH TRACTOR CO.33S77'atmageav. SE: 
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*fcomes closer than 
any other to answering 
every question about gardening.” 


HORTUS 


A Concise Dictionary of Plants 


By L. H. Bailey 


“'Dean of American Horticulturists’* 
and Ethel Zoe Bailey 


includes every species of orna- 
mental, fruit, and vegetable 
plant grown north of Mexico. 
Covers their uses, cultivation, hardi- 
ness, propagation, preferred soil, 
color, identification, etc. 
Defines botanical terms. 
Spells all plant names correctly. 
Arranged alphabetically. 
Gives common names throughout. 
Easy to read and handle—over 
700,000 words and 5,300 separate 
articles compressed into 652 two- 
column, readable poges—a triumph 
of compactness. 
Already over 3,000 users accept this 
great book as: “helpful in'a thousand 
ways .. for the home gardener rather 
than the professional . . easy to use. . 
accurate . . non-technical ,. more than 
savés its price in time . . an instant 
check on catalogs . . constantly in use 
+ - nothing else like it.” 
Illustrated ; Fabrikoid Binding 
Price $10.00 postpaid 


Book Department 
American Fruit Grower, Chicago 
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VARIETIES OF 
CANTALOUPES 


(From Page 13) 


rather deep ribs, and are well netted. They 
have large cavities and the flesh is soft and 
insipid. They are fairly early in maturing, 
but are not of good size or shape for market. 
The Osage group has large, oval or roundish 
fruits, which are ribbed and very sparsely 
netted. The flesh is rich pink and of good 
flavor, but is soft and becomes over-ripe very 
quickly. The Osage varieties are Extra Early 
Osage, Millers Cream, Golden Eagle, Honey 
Drop, Orange Christiana and Bowmans Gold 
Coin. They are late in maturing and are use- 
ful only for home gardens. Emerald Gem is 
similar to the Osages, except that the fruits 
are much smaller; also it is earlier in ma- 
turing. 

The Nutmeg group contains a large num- 
ber of varieties but is of little importance 
otherwise. Formerly, the name “Nutmeg” 
was applied to any netted melon, but now it 
is coming to be applied to a group of varie- 
ties having rather large oblate fruit, in many 
cases roughly triangular in cross section. 
They are rather deeply ribbed and are only 
moderately netted. The flesh is rather thin, 
soft and watery, with a large seed cavity. 
Green meated varieties of this class are Chi- 
cago Market, Prolific Nutmeg, Champion, 
and Arlington Nutmeg. Two pink fleshed 
varieties may also be placed in this group, 
although in quality they are quite superior to 
the others. These are Indiana and Greeley 
Wonder. All of these varieties are quite 
early, but there are others just as early and 
of better quality. 

The Jenny Lind type is one of our oldest, 
but is still of some commercial use. The 
fruits are small, oblate, ribbed and rather 
sparsely netted. Some strains have a distinct 
button at the blossom end. Jenny Lind has 
pale green flesh. Henderson Bush is a sim- 
ilar variety, with dwarf or short pointed 
stems. Fordhook and Rices Early Wonder 
belong to the pink meated section of this 
group. All of these varieties are very early 
and are therefore useful in the far North. 
Better than any of them, perhaps, is the 
Lake Champlain or Golden Champlain, said 
to be a cross between Jenny Lind and Emer- 
ald Gem. It has pink flesh, but is otherwise 
intermediate between the parents. 

In the Middle West and around Los An- 
geles the Tip Top type is quite popular. The 
fruits are medium large, obovate, ribbed, very 
sparsely netted and the skin has a peculiar 
slate grey color. The flesh is partly pink, 
partly green; it is thick and of good flavor, 
but too soft to make this variety an A-1 
shipping melon. It also tends to crack badly 
at the stem end, and does not set as many 
fruits per plant as do the Pollocks. Ohio 
Sugar is a green fleshed Tip Top. Some pink 
meated varieties, very much like Tip Top, 
are Irondequoit, Bender and Surprise. Mil- 
waukee Market and Oka also belong in this 
group, though their fruits are distinctly 
larger. All these varieties do well in the 
far North, and are of the finest eating qual- 
ity, but are not suited for shipping. They 
might go well on local markets and fruit 


stands, where quality is fully appreciated and 
large size is not too much of a handicap. 

The Montreal is a very large fruited va- 
riety, formerly much grown in frames. The 
fruits are round, or oblate, rather deeply 
ribbed, and have pale green thick flesh. A 
pink meated strain has been developed by 
J. M. Thurmon, Saticoy, Calif. As expected 
in such a large variety, it sets only one or 
two fruits per plant. 

The varieties discussed so far might be 
grown in almost any part of the country, but 
there remain several very important types 
that are at present grown only in the south- 
western States, particularly in California. 
The Persian (also called Armenian and Turk- 
ish) is one of the very finest varieties, now 
grown exclusively in California. I notice 
that eastern seedsmen are beginning to list 
it, but I am afraid that eastern growers will 
have difficulty with it unless they start the 
plants in hotbeds and transplant to the field 
to lengthen the growing season. Also only 
rich but light sandy soils should be used for 
Persians. Even in the hotter parts of Cali- 
fornia, with a growing season of over six 
months, the Persian does not always become 
fully ripe. The fruits are very large, ranging 
from eight to 15 pounds in weight, nearly 
round, without ribs or sutures, and with a 
fine, rather sparse net. The flesh is rich pink, 
very thick and firm, and if the fruit is any 
way near ripe it is of splendid flavor and 
texture. The stem does not slip upon ma- 
turity as it does in cantaloupes, and many 
of the fruits are picked too immature. Even 
so, a half ripe Persian is better than a full 
ripe fruit of most other varieties. The fruits 
do not become edible until September, and 
are at their best in October. If picked before 
frost and stored in a cool dry place they re- 
main good for weeks. When shipped a long 
distance, Persians are packed in crates of six, 
with straw or excelsior packing, as the fruits 
bruise easily. 

The Honey Dew belongs to the winter 
melon group, which lacks the musky odor 
of cantaloupes, and in which the stem does 
not slip. The fruit is medium large, not 
ribbed, and has a smooth ivory white skin, 
turning creamy yellow upon maturity. The 
flesh is green, firm, and very sweet. The 
sugar content of a ripe Honey Dew is prob- 
ably higher than the sweetest cantaloupe. 
The flavor is quite different, however. There 
is also a pink meated strain, the Golden 
Honey Dew, which is quite inferior to the 
true Honey Dew. The name is an American 
one for the French variety, White Antibes. 
This type of melon was first grown in Amer- 
ica by L. H. Bailey at Cornell University 
over 30 years ago. He found it good, but 
commercial culture did not begin until 1914, 
when a new importation of seed was tried in 
Colorado and the new name was applied. A 
variety somewhat resembling this type is the 
Honey Ball, introduced by Nicholson in 1922. 
The fruits are smaller than Honey Dew, of 
a light tan color, with a thick green meat. 
This variety ranks higher in density than any 
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other I have tested, and the quality is of the 
very best. 

The Casabas also belong to the winter 
melon group. There are two distinct varie- 
ties grown in the United States. The more 
important one is the Golden Beauty. It has 
large, orange-yellow fruits. There is no net 
or ribbing, but the surface of the fruit has 
numerous fine wrinkles or longitudinal corru- 
gations, especially at the stem end. The fruit 
is practically round, or even oblate, except 
for a slight neck at the stem end. The flesh 
is white, firm and only moderately sweet. 
The flavor is distinctly different from that of 
cantaloupe, somewhat suggesting that of cu- 
cumber, especially when immature. The 
other casaba variety is the Santa Claus or 
Christmas melon. The fruits are a long oval 
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or torpedo shape. They have a smooth, dark 
green skin with narrow golden stripes. The 
flesh is like that of the Golden Beauty. Both 
these varieties have a hard, tough rind, and 
will keep for months in a fairly cool, dry 
place. They really improve in quality with 
a few weeks’ storage. The casabas were first 
grown in California in 1868, but did not be- 
come very important commercially until re- 
cently. Aggeler and Musser, of Los Angeles, 
have done a great deal to promote their pop- 
ularity. They have also introduced some 
hybrids between casaba and cantaloupe. The 
name casaba is said to be derived from the 
town of Kassabah, in Asia Minor, where 
these melons were formerly much grown. 
Casabas are very late in maturing and require 
a long growing season. 


Intermediate Credit System Supplements 
Country Banks 


By Wood Netherland 


Tue RECORD of the Federal Intermediate 
Credit Banks shows that since organization 
they have loaned or discounted in excess of 
a billion and a quarter dollars and the total 
charge-off has been only about three-tenths 
of one per cent. 

More than 118 co-operative marketing as- 
sociations, with a total membership of 1,500,- 
000, have been served by these banks since 
organization. 

How can the services of the Intermediate 
Credit Banks be further extended into the 
rural communities and assist the individual 
farmers and thus, indirectly, the country 
banks? As deposits in country banks have 
contracted during the past two years, the 
officers and directors of these banks have be- 
come more interested than ever before in 
agricultural credit corporations and have or- 
ganized these corporations as valuable allies 
to their institutions. 

For a number of years commercial banks 
have educated the depositing public to the 
belief that the lack of rediscounts or the lack 
of borrowed money by a commercial bank 
was a badge of merit. This idea was carried 
to the point where banks advertised with 
much emphasis in their financial statements 
that they had “neither rediscounts nor money 
borrowed.” As a result of the program the 
general public, unfortunately, became edu- 
cated to a point of viewing the appearance of 
rediscounts and borrowed money, in a com- 
mercial bank statement, as a sign of weak- 
ness, when, as a matter of fact, rediscounts 
and borrowed money by a _ well-managed 
bank may well be a badge of merit indicating 
a desire to render service to the community 
to the best of its ability. This prejudice has 
become so deeply lodged in the minds of the 
depositing public that it is questionable 
whether or not commercial banks will ever 
rediscount more than is absolutely neces- 
sary, regardless of what facilities are pro- 
vided therefor. 

How, then, can this distribution of credit 
be accomplished? By credit corporations 
affiliated with country banks, or by using a 
portion of the capital stock provided for 
commercial banks for the purpose of creating 
community credit corporations. 


Recently much more interest has been 
manifested than formerly by country banks 
in establishing agricultural credit corpora- 
tions. In many instances the banks in an 
entire county or in a trade territory embrac- 
ing several counties have jointly supplied 
both the capital and the management. This 
insures competent personnel, trained in the 
business of granting credit, and assures each 
stockholder that loans made will be of such 
high character as not to jeopardize continued 
operations. It also gives the corporation suf- 
ficient volume and profit to secure good 
management. 

The organization of a community credit 
corporation brings into such a community 
additional funds from the outside and at the 
same time permits the local commercial banks 
to maintain their desired liquidity. A credit 
corporation, organized in a local community 
by one or more of its banks, should be just 
as acceptable in our financial structure as the 
investment affiliates of our larger commercial 
banking institutions. 

Another factor necessary to amplify the 
services of the Federal Intermediate Credit 
Banks to country banks is a more practical 
and workable arrangement with respect to 
interest rates. It is, of course, wholly desir- 
able and essential that adequate funds at low 
rates of interest be always available to agri- 
culture, but that should not let our desire 
to supply this low-cost credit lead us into the 
practice of insisting upon such low costs as 
would not be commensurate with the risk 
involved. To do so would be to disturb the 
interest structure of a whole community, gain 
the antagonism of all financial institutions 
operating therein and preclude the ability to 
accumulate adequate reserves. Moreover, the 
price of money rises and falls in a manner 
not dissimilar to that of other commodities, 
and fluctuates from causes beyond local con- 
trol. If the Intermediate Credit Banks are to 
be operated on a sound business basis, their 
rates must be reasonable. The aim should be 
to stabilize rates by supplying funds at rea- 
sonable levels, but rates that are abnormally 
low invite dangers equally as potent as rates 
which are abnormally high. _ 

Adequate profits are necessary to any 
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A Manual 
of Spraying 


By K. L. Cockerham 


A handy pocket-size volume 
which is valuable for both the 
commercial and casual grower. 

Tables, classifying plants ac- 
cording to the similarity of in- 
sects and diseases attacking 
them, tell the nature of the in- 
jury, treatment and time of ap- 
plication of insecticide or fun- 
gicide. Separate chapters are 
devoted to preparation of the 
specified sprays and discuss 
types of sprayers best adapted 
for varied purposes and: condi- 
tions. Cloth, 87 pages, Ill., 
$1.25, postpaid. 


Book Department 
American Fruit Grower 
Chicago, Il. 
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Manual of Tree Diseases. By W. Howard Rankin. 
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are stated clearly. 418 pages. 70 illustrations. $3.25. 


Manual of Fruit insects. By Mark V. Slingerland 
and C. Crosby. Nearly 200 insects are named un- 
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396 illustrations. $3.50. 


Manual of Fruit Diseases. By Lex R. Hesler and 
Herbert H. Whetzel. At least 75% of the loss to 
fruit crops from disease can be prevented. This 
manual tells how to identify diseases and tells the 
most effective methods of control. 462 pages. 126 
illustrations. $3.50, 
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financial institution if it is to build responsible 
reserves and remain sound. The first obliga- 
tion any financial institution owes is that of 
remaining sound and solvent. 

Interest rates cannot be successfully main- 
tained at uniform levels in such a large and 
diversified country as these United States. 
Interest rates in various localities are predi- 
cated on the cost of doing business and are 
commensurate with the risk involved, size of 
loan, distances to be traveled, density of pop- 
ulation, and many other factors. Most States 
have recognized this old and sound economic 
principle by fixing the maximum interest 
rates which may be charged, and no system 
of finance which fails to recognize it can 
meet with full measure of success. Therefore, 
it is my conviction that any loan, otherwise 
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eligible, which does not beaf an interest rate 
in contravention of the laws of the State in 
which the loan originates, should be eligible 
for discount, with such limitations, of course, 
as would prohibit excessive charges. 

In conclusion, therefore, I would recom- 
mend intensive study to be given these two 
major questions, the solution of which will 
mark further material progress in extending 
the usefulness of the Intermediate Credit 
Bank System, namely: (1) a plan for the 
further development of the local institution 
to contact the farmer in the rural commu- 
nity; and (2) such latitude with respect to 
interest rates as would keep the Federal In- 
termediate Credit Bank rates commensurate 
with the risks involved. 


FRUIT TREES NEED 
POLLINATORS 


By Robert E. Flickinger 


Havinc PLANTED over 400 fruit trees 
and vines at 80 homes, to ascertain the most 
profitable varieties for their locality, the dis- 
covery by the patrons of the Rockwell City 
(Iowa) Trial Station, that most of the new 
varieties planted since 1916 are self-sterile, 
and their little fruit forms prematurely drop 
in May and June instead of maturing their 
promised fruit, has been very disappointing. 
They have realized that approved pollinators 
must be obtained for every valuable self- 
sterile variety. 

Fortunately, when the second community 
planting had been completed in 1929, the 
University of Michigan, having completed a 
series of trials, issued a special bulletin on 
the “Pollination of Orchard Fruits.” It con- 
tains the following lists of pollinators for 
apples, cherries, pears and peaches. The 
names of these approved pollinators are given 
to the public press that every reader may 
have knowledge of the important service they 
render in successful fruit growing. 


Pollinators for Cherries 

Plant the Montmorency with the Early 
Richmond. 

Sweet Cherries: Bing, Lambert and Na- 
poleon (Royal Ann), are inter-sterile and will 
not pollinate each other. Plant with them 
as cross pollinators Black Tartarian, Schmidt, 
or Windsor. 


Pollinators for Peaches 


Plant Elberta, Early Elberta or Belle of 
Georgia, with the Hale, Late Crawford, 
Greensboro, Red Bird, Cling, Rochester and 
Salway. 


Pollinators for Plums 


Printed lists of pollinators for plums have 
not yet been seen. It has merely been stated 
that some varieties of plums, including Miner, 
Weaver, Wild Goose and some others, have 
imperfect blossoms and that it is a good plan 
to plant plum trees in groups. 

Patrons of the Rockwell City Trial Station 


Pollinators for Apples 


VARIETIES POLLINATED 


ee 


ee 


- McIntosh, Open, Grimes 
-Northern Spy, Open, McIntosh, Duchess 
.. Delicious, Northern Spy, Open 


BEST POLLINATORS 


. Northern Spy, Jonathan, Delicious: 
..Grimes, Jonathan, McIntosh 
.Open, Grimes, McIntosh, Wealthy 
.. Jonathan, Delicious, Steele Red 
..Open, Duchess, Grimes 

.. Open, Steele Red, Delicious 

..- Delicious, Wealthy, Jonathan 
Ee TET TO 
Es os os sb bw ele anu seam ee 
ES Or Gnsbie'p.50% ss sso uct essa bets 
DN has Sov sas cdeweesoa 5 peGewe 


Wealthy, Duchess, McIntosh 


Pollinators for Pears 


VARIETIES POLLINATED 


BEST POLLINATORS 


EE Se err yy eee erry Conference, Seckel 

Me Sere edaeapucelecgivevnerxdbesd Bosc, Flemish, Howell 

Ee iNest ae Ease eee bendsbeSabesen Howell, Bartlett, Flemish 

BE ca ceSbeveevdessccnaccvvenccecessveves Howell 

ND UGGS 503 Pewee a bboedsaesepeeseween Bartlett, Bosc, Howell 

eRe eke isis Cad Guc oe Asi eenu's ole Bartlett, Seckel 

Dic: [Gb 5sustiss Ma ekaboeene ew ones ee > -Bartlett, Seckel, Lincoln 

No pte s coaae ys oe chides eweeensnd ewer Bartlett, Lincoln, Howell, Garber 
DE iisacsenephoobseebvedesaees Ssaesoes .» Bosc, Flemish, Howell 
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have found that while a few good varieties, 
properly pollinated, have yielded surprisingly 
abundant annual crops, practically all the 
Japanese and their boosted hybrids have im- 
perfect blossoms and are more or less self- 
sterile; that they are unfruitful and worthless 
when planted at their homes single or even 
in select but unrelated groups. 

Terry, Sapa and Toka, a supposed polli- 
nator and two hybrids, were planted together 
at several homes in 1921. Terry, a native, 
has yielded abundant annual crops but has 
not served as a pollinator for the two hy- 
brids. Sapa and Toka, self-sterile, have not 
pollinated each other. The mysterious cause 
of this unexpected disappointment may be 
found in their unrelated ancestry. Toka is 
a cross of the large, flat, Chinese apricot 
plum, Prunus Simoni, and a seedling of the 
wild northwestern plum; while Sapa is a 
cross of the northwestern sand cherry, Prunus 
Besseyi, and Sultan, a Burbank hybrid. They 
have no kinlink with each other or with 
Terry. Their blossoms have proved as in- 
compatible and shy of each other as the na- 
tions represented by the lands of their na- 
tivity, Americans, Chinamen and Sioux In- 
dians of the Dakotas. 

Gold and Toka plum trees have not been 
pollinated by Omaha, Sapa or Opata; nor 
Austrian, by Gold, Sapa and Omaha; nor 
Red Wing, by Terry and Winona; nor 
Handska, by Terry and Surprise; nor Sapa, 
by Elliott and Winona. Those who study 
these groups will find the variety not polli- 
nated remains true to its own lineage, but 
lacks a kinlink with the others in its group. 
That is believed to be the cause of their lack 
of pollination and premature drop of their 
little fruit forms the latter part of May. 


Ancestry 
The varieties of plums according to their 
origin are classed as natives, European, Jap- 
anese and their hybrids. Pollinators for the 
self-sterile varieties must be sought and found 
in their own class or among related natives. 
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As classes they are inter-sterile, but related 
staminate varieties in the same class may 
serve to pollinate each other. 

In accord with this principle, the follow- 
ing plum varieties have been reported as 
mutually pollinating each other: Zumbra 
and Nicollet, Gold and Shiro (Early Gold), 
Toka and Handska@. But while the Delicious 
apple has pollinated the Stayman Winesap, 
the Stayman cannot pollinate the Delicious. 


Fruit Trees and Honey Bees 

The power of fruit blossoms to set fruit 
containing self-propagating seeds, is one di- 
vinely given with this limitation at the time 
of their creation. “Let the earth bring forth 
grass, the herb yielding seed and the fruit 
trees yielding fruit after its kind, whose seed 
is in itself.” 

“And the earth brought forth, the herb 
yielding seed after its kind; and the trees 
yielding fruit, whose seed was in itself, after 
its kind. And God saw that it was good.” 
Gen. I:11-12. 

The pollinating power of hybrids, creations 
of human genius, depends more on their par- 
entage than some of their famous creators 
have hitherto recognized. 

The fruit trees and also the honey bees, | fumber 
originally designed to be their natural pollen 
carriers, continue to obey the will of their 
Creator, expressed in their nature or instinct, 
from the beginning. Happy is that fruit 
grower who early discovers and endeavors to 
co-operate with that same divine will, as it 
is still visibly, lovingly and prophetically ex- 
pressed in the beautiful and fragrant blos- 
soms of the plum and other fruit trees. 


University Donations 

The patrons of the Rockwell City Trial 
Station, as the years have passed since 1921, 
have received for trial in soil and climate, 
generous donations of their new varieties 
from the universities of Iowa, Minnesota and 
New York; and the nursery of Stark Broth- 
ers, Missouri. 


Trees Set in Sod Surpass Cultivated Orchards 


Tue COMMON practice of cultivating 
young orchards may not be so necessary as 
is generally believed. 

An experiment at the Mahoning County 
Farm, one of the substations of the Ohio 
Experiment Station, shows that young trees 
set out in a sod field, which has never been 
plowed or cultivated, have been grown to 
bearing age with exceptionally good results. 
In fact, the trees grew faster and came into 
bearing earlier and, at present, are larger and 
thriftier than trees of about the same age in 
a cultivated orchard. 

The two methods of starting young trees, 
that is, in sod or cultivated fields, have been 
studied in an orchard set out at the Mahon- 
ing farm in 1922, reports L. W. Sherman, 
superintendent of the station. Other than 
the method of cultivating the only difference 
in the treatment of the two sections was that 
the trees in the sod area have been fertilized 
with nitrate of soda since 1924. 

The sod section has never been plowed or 
cultivated, says the superintendent. It con- 
sists of original native sod. Stumps and 
briars were conspicuous in the young orchard. 
It has been mowed twice a year and the grass 


has been used either as a mulch or left to re- 
main where it was cut. 

The use of nitrate of soda was started two 
years after planting, the first application be- 
ing one-fourth pound per tree. This was 
increased one-fourth to one-half pound each 
year till in 1929 the application was two and 
three-fourths pounds per tree. The nitrate 
is applied under the outer branches of the 
tree and is put on in the spring as soon as 
growth starts, before blooming. 

In the cultivated orchard the program has 
consisted of intercropping, summer tilling, and 
growth of winter cover crops, like rye and 
vetch. 

The station records show that in 1928 one 
variety fruited in the cultivated section and 
four varieties in the sod section. The follow- 
ing year 36 per cent of the trees in the cul- 
tivated plot produced fruit as against 70 per 
cent in the sod area. The difference in the 
size of the yield of the two sections has been 
equally striking. In the cultivated plot the 
average bearing tree produced 5.7 pounds of 
apples as against 9.1 pounds from the trees 
in the sod field. 

(Continued on page 38) 
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Wood Charcoal 
Gets Enthusiastic 
Endorsement 


That Wood Charcoal is a necessary 
adjunct in profitable stock and poultry 
raising is attested by enthusiastic let- 
ters received from successful farmers 
who have used it. Excerpts are given 
herewith— 

“I am a strong advocate of charcoal 
for poultry of all ages, pigs, sheep, 
cows, rabbits, etc. I recommend 2% in 
mashes and always feed coarse in open 
hoppers. If you use it and stop it—you 
ean notice it’s missing after a while 
and after all the birds love it. They 
know better than we.” 

. C. Foreman, Michigan Agricul- 
tural College, says, “Wood Charcoal 
acts as a blood purifier and intestinal 
corrective.” 

You are cordially invited to write us 
of your experience in using charcoal, or 
to write us for further information on 


its uses. Wood Charcoal Research 
— P. O. Box 356, Jacksonville, 
a. 
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Over twenty-five years breeding and winning in the 
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sale that will build your flock into a better one. 

Robinson’s Light Brahmas are known the world over. 
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100. Send for catalogue. 
TARBOX BROS. 
YORKVILLE, ILL. 


$496 
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BROODER 


For $4.96, including heater, you 
can build the simplest, most sat- 
isfactory, and best brooder ever made. Wind 
proof, fire proof, rat proof, fool proof. Can be 
built by anyone in an hour with saw and ham- 
mer. Thousands in use. Directions for build- 
ing easy to follow. Send 10c for plans. 


i. PUTNAM Route 103-B Elmira, N. Y. 
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Winners at the largest shows in the country—Chi- 
cago, New York, St. Louis, Boston, and others. 
Cockerels $3.50 and up. Pullets $3.00 and up. A 
few good cocks and hens; also some fine show birds. 
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HUME’S FAMOUS WHITE PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


won another sweeping victory at Mo. State Fair in a 

very large class. ‘‘An outstanding exhibit,’’ said the 

Judge. Many beautiful M. B. Turkeys and White 
Guineas. Stock for sale. 


MR. & MRS. ROY HUME, Route 4, Knobnoster, Mo. 
SILVER LACED WYANDOTTES 


R. G. WILLIAMS 
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PRACTICAL 


~ POULTRY 


Ir IS so easy when it is cold to let the 
cleaning wait. Droppings freeze down to 
the droppings boards unless some wood ash, 
or peat moss, or even coal cinders or straw 
is spread on the droppings boards to keep 
them from sticking. Washing buckets and 
founts is a cold task and yet if slime collects 
inside them, it can harbor about as many 
disease germs in January as in June, so it 
pays to keep them clean. A long-handled 
dish-mop is fine for cleaning them, but be 
sure to provide one for each house, or if 
there is any disease one place you will spread 
it everywhere. You can get one for five 
cents and hang it on a nail right near where 
you expect to use it. The litter must be 
changed often enough to keep it dry and 
light, and if you buy peat moss or shavings 
or other commercial litter, don’t let the price 
discourage you from changing it as often 
as it is soiled. Keep the nest bedding clean, 
too, so that the eggs you want for hatching 
will be fine to put on the trays, without 
washing. 


Gather the Eggs Often 


In many localities, January is the most 
severe winter month. Whether or not you 
expect to set any eggs, you want to market 
them to the best advantage and to do this, 
you must have good eggs that have not 
been frozen. This means the eggs must be 
gathered often.. They should be stored in 
a cool place, for it is a mistake to set them 
in a hot room and it is even worse if they 
are placed in a room that is hot during 
the day and cold during the night. A tem- 
perature of from 45 to 55 degrees is fine 
for market eggs, and many think it best 
for eggs to be used for hatching. We know 
that 55 degrees Fahrenheit is not too cool 
for eggs for hatching, and we know that 
violent changes in temperature is very hard 
upon eggs to be set. 


Get the Incubator Ready 


Whether or not you expect to set any 
eggs this month, get the incubator ready 
and test it, to make sure that thermostat 
and water tank and lamp are all in order. 
Even if you do buy a good many of your 
chicks there will be some eggs from your 
own flock that you will want to hatch, and 
it will pay you to get your incubator ready 
for them. There is time now to order any 
new parts that may be needed, and you can 
order new parts for almost any make. It 
is not safe to risk old lamp burners and 
new thermostats can be had for as little as 
75 cents, and many a hatch has been spoiled 
by a poor thermometer, so that should be 
tested, too. 


Save Some Extra Males 


It is always best to have a reserve, some- 
thing extra for emergencies, or to help in 
case of accident, and this is very true of 
the number of cockerels to be kept. If we 
have only exactly enough and some fail to 
make good breeders, or are accidentally 
killed, or develop colds, we are left in cer- 


POINTERS 


tainty of poor hatches, or of the danger of 
bringing new and untried males in without 
time to make sure of their health and vigor. 
It always pays to keep some extra males, 
and we usually find ourselves glad that we 
have. 


Watch Out for Thieves! 


It is too bad that we have to worry about 
chicken thieves, but the fact is that more 
and more chickens are being taken since 
hard-surfaced roads and swift trucks make 
getting away with them so much easier. One 
of the best ways to be sure of identifying 
the chickens is to tattoo them. An outfit 
to do this work will cost only around $2.50, 
made to your order, with whatever mark 
or initials you may prefer, and it takes only 
a little time to mark the flock. If you live 
on a highway, or where it will be easy to 
stop and take chickens, it is better to keep 
the poultry houses locked, and if you have 
electrical current, a burglar alarm may pay 
for itself many times over in helping you 
save your pullets from being stolen. It is 
truly better to be safe than bereft of all of 
one’s profits for a year. 


Get Rid of the Tiny Hens 


It hardly pays to keep undersized hens 
that are likely to lay undersized eggs, and 
it surely does not pay to use them for 
breeders. This is the month when another 
real culling should be given the flock, with 
the clear purpose regarding what each flock 
is to be expected to do, kept always in mind. 
If you have a flock kept only for market 
eggs, then cull for size and vitality and 
those characteristics known to denote laying 
ability. If you havea flock to be used as 
breeders, then cull for all these characteristics 
of the good layer, plus all the characteristics 
of the good bree-Jer, putting Standard qualifi- 
cations right beside production value. Un- 
less we breed to Standard, we have nothing. 
We have no insurance of any uniformity in 
the future, we have little better than a 
mongrel flock. 

Get rid of the tiny hens, the off-shaped 
and off-colored hens, and because one ex- 
treme is hardly better than another, get rid 
of the big, ungainly, awkward, unfeminine 
hens, for they do not lay well and they do 
not make good breeders, either. We talk 
and talk about culling, but we never do 
enough about it, although we know it is the 
foundation of quality, this getting rid of the 
worst and keeping only the best, and if 
everybody did it, the entire level of quality 
of the poultry industry would be raised to 
heights as yet undreamed by all of us. Like 
most simple things, we just overlook the 
value of getting rid of all but the best. 


Give the Layers Warm Water 


Make some arrangement to give the lay- 
ers warm water, but if you use lamp-heated 
fountains, do watch to keep the lamps 
cleaned, because it is not the fault of the 
best lamp ever made if it is left to become 
clogged and dirty until it turns up and ex- 
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plodes in its own accumulation of soot and 
grime! The first need is to get a thing and 
the second, to take care of it. The new 
electric water heaters are fine, but not every 
farm has electricity and for those that do 
not, the lamp-heated founts are fine, and 
when you have tried them and have seen 
how much more water will be drunk and 
how many more eggs will be laid, you will 
wonder why you have gone through so many 
other winters with ice crusted around the 
edges of the water buckets! 





Quick Development Means 
Early Layers 


One REASON for lateness in laying is 
slow development of pullets. This is often 
caused by keeping pullets in too close quar- 
ters. The chicks brooded by hens are gener- 
ally kept in small coops. As they grow the 
coops become crowded. The hen may finally 
leave her brood and permit more space, but 
this is soon utilized by the growing chicks. 
Unless some of them are removed to another 
coop, the atmosphere becomes stuffy and 
foul. This is detrimental to the rapid de- 
velopment of the flock. 

I have found it a good plan to separate 
the roosters from the brood as soon as pos- 
sible. Either market them for brooders or 
put them in separate quarters. This gives 
the pullets sufficient space to develop rapidly 
and naturally. 

The pullets should be removed to their 
laying house as soon as possible. Of course 
this should be commodious and properly ven- 
tilated, and sanitary in every respect. Keep 
the old hens out of the pullet house. Old 
hens crowd the pullets, peck them around, 
and make them nervous. They fight them 
from the feed troughs and drinking founts. 
This prevents healthy development and cuts 
down egg production. 

Another cause of slow development of pul- 
lets is in the feed. Feeding of hard grain 
alone retards growth. A growing mash should 
be kept before the pullets in addition to a 
reasonable ration of grain. When this mash 
is supplied in a sanitary hopper, the pullets 
will eat their fill and grow rapidly —W. D. 
Neale. 


Importance of Lime 


Lime IN the diet of poultry is always 
important, but it is of the utmost importance 
in the diet of the laying hen, which cannot 
manufacture eggs in quantity without it. If 
a hen lays an egg a day, she needs at least 
the quantity of lime in each egg shell every 
day, else she cannot continue. 

Lime may be fed in the form of oyster 
shell, soluble limestone grit or even as ground 
limestone, but the better way seems to pro- 
vide both limestone grit and oyster shell and 
let the hen exercise her own choice. 


Water is so easily and cheaply supplied 
that its importance is frequently overlooked. 
It is an important constituent of the body of 
the bird and is indispensable for vital proc- 
esses. An ample supply should be kept clean 
and fresh before the birds at all times. It 
should be warmed slightly in winter and be 
as cool as possible in summer. 
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Greatest Money Making Strain 
in the World Today 


# clusively in the Barron strain Big Type English S. C. White Leghorns. 

We have imported High Egg Record Breeders direct from Tom Barron 
in England every year for eleven years. Roselawn breeding hens are 
big, heavy weight, lop comb birds and heavy producers of eggs of the 
very finest quality. Great winter layers. Your success and profit is 
more certain with this correctly bred stock. Prices very reasonable. 


25% Discount on 1932 Chicks and Hatching 
Eggs Ordered This Month 


Take advantage of our big early order discount offer and save 25% 

on your chicks and hatching eggs. Safe delivery and livability guar- 

Roselawn Pullets won 72 Awards in this @mteed. This liberal discount offer gives you @ chance to get real 
year’s Official Egg Laying Contests. production bred stock at real bargain prices. 

Send for our Free Catalog and Discount Circular 


ROSELAWN POULTRY FARM 


H. M. Tibbals & Son, Owners and Managers Route 10-P, DAYTON, OHIO 














MAHON’S WHITE WYANDOTTES 
WIN AT CHICAGO 


Four out of 6 firsts, Champion Male, Champion Female and Best Display. 188 points more 
than nearest competitor in the fastest competition of the year. 


CHAMPIONS IN THE SHOW, CHAMPIONS ON THE NEST 


Every cockerel and pullet placed in this line except one was from an Official Egg Record 
Dam with records above 200. Our 3rd prize hen has an Official Record of 228 eggs. 


300 COCKERELS AND PULLETS 
From same matings ready for the shows and breeding pens. Correspondence invited. 
Write for Mating List. 


ELTON C. MAHON Se MONROE, IOWA 























OFFICIAL AND R.O.P. 
EGG RECORDS 
UP TO 325 EGGS 


HEAVY LAYING 
EXHIBITION 
BLOOD-TESTED 


Chicks 


WYANDOTTES—Silver Laced, Buff, or White; also specializing in Rhode Islands, Reds 
or Whites, Rocks, Barred or White, and Hollywood Leghorns 


Baby chicks with Blue Ribbon Reputation, backed by 20 years of carefully selected, properly 


Official and R.O.P. approved egg records. Chicks, eggs, breeding stock. 
Free a 3-Foot Feeder 


given for early orders, one with every 100 
chicks; choose your delivery date. 


SABETHA, KANSAS 
FARM Route No. 1-WC 


mated bloodlines. 
Guaranteed to Live 2 Weeks 

and make greater profits per head; fully 

explained in our Free Catalogue. 


BOCKENSTETTE’S 
LUE RIBBON 








RIVER BEND BUFF WYANDOTTE 


“ON TOP OF THE WORLD” 
Choice young stock ready for sale now. 


RIVER BEND FARM, Box 117, AYER, MASS. 











R. O. P. WHITE ROCK CHICKS AND EGGS 


vi rds of 200-290 mated to 225-283 Approved R.O.P. and Official Record males. 
Ses a Every breeder blood-tested. Mating list. 


MRS. ETHEL M. BRAZELTON Echo Glen Farm Troy, Kansas 





HARMS CHAMPION WHITE ROCKS 


First Prize Winners and Best Display, Chicago Coliseum, Omaha, Nebr., Detroit, Mich. SHOW 
BIRDS and GRAND: BREEDERS in Singles, Trios and Pens, Reduced Prices. Write. 
HARMS BROS. Route No. 3 Forrest, Illinois 





DAVEY’S CHAMPION WHITE ROCKS 


ing wins at Madison Square Garden and Boston for years. Displays, Champions, Grand Champions and 
wae A entire show. ‘Display, all firsts but one, last Garden show. Grand breeding and show birds. 


F. H. DAVEY R. F. D. 4 Middletown, N. Y. 








MARCOOT’S WHITE WYANDOTTES 
CALDWELL, KANSAS - 
Win FIVE FIRSTS at AMERICAN ROYAL, 1930 and 1931. Supreme in 
Exhibition and Production. 
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ORCHARDING 
= ° , See F. C. Bradford and H. D. 
Hooker. comprehensive survey of the entire 


field of A... fruit growing; a sketch of the 
functioning of fruit trees; an outline of the 
methods and problems of the fruit industry. The 
book. opens with a discussion of tree structure, tree 
growth and fruiting habits, etc., and then takes 
up in logical sequence such topics as treating 
winter-injured trees, grafting, nursery practices, 
the place of pruning in orchard practices, orchard 
ills, spraying schedules, transportation and aie 
eration, marketing, and a_bird’s-eye view of 
orcharding as a business. 311 Pages, Hll., $3.00 


FARM CONCRETE 


By K. J, T. Ekblaw. Tells how to mix and 
proportion cement for the best results, how to 
handle it in cold weather, how to estimate cost, 
how to make forms, and other practical problems. 
For farm building, the author tells how to use 
concrete in various ways, such as for foundations, 
walls, pavement, floors, steps, building blocks, fence 
posts, cisterns, drain tile, etc. 

Cloth, 295 Pages, Ul., $2.40 


NUT GROWING 


By Robert J. Morris. After discussing the pos- 
sibilities of the crop, this book gives the details of 
culture. It tells how seeds are planted, what soils 
are suitable and how to transplant trees. Details 
of grafting, orchard care, inter-cropping, pruning 
and treatment for insects and diseases are fully 
covered. Kinds of nuts suitable for culture in the 
United States are described 

Cloth, 236 Pages, Il., $2.50 


THE CHERRY AND ITS CULTURE 
By V. R. Gardner. This book points out clearly 
the conditions under which cherries can and cannot 
be successfully grown and the care that they 
should be afforded. Cloth, {28 Pages, tll., $1.25 


THE CULTIVATION OF CITRUS FRUITS 


By H. Harold Hume. Supplies information on 
botany, history, varieties, propagation, soil, loca- 
tion, planting, cultivation, water supply, frost con- 
siderations, pruning, picking, packing and market- 
ing, and insect and disease control by spraying, 
dusting and fumigating. All types of citrus — 
oranges, grapefruit, shaddocks, kumquats, lemons, 
limes—are discussed, Cloth, 56! Pages, Ill., $5.00 


BUSH FRUIT PRODUCTION 


By R. A. Van Meter. The fruits considered in 
this book are raspberries, blackberries, dewberries, 
gooseberries, currants and blueberries. 
concerning these fruits treated in a co 
practical manner, Cloth, 128 pages, tll., $1.25 


HOW TO KEEP BEES FOR PROFIT 

By D. Everett Lyon. 
ginner a working knowledge of the lives and habits 
of bees. It tells how to prevent swarming, how. to 
supply | comb: foundation; how to increase -colonies ; 
how to combat di 
pn and many other | Me 
Cloth, 329 Pages, Ill., 


THE BOOK 4 BULBS 
By F. F. Rockwell. Spring, summer and winter 
flowering butbs are considered. The chapters on 
planning and making bulb gardens, naturalizing 
bulbs, propagation and protection from insects and 
diseases are full of practical help. 
Cloth, Hil., $3.00 


HARDY SHRUBS 
By Frank A, Waugh. Shrubs for everybody and 
everywhere. What shrubs to plant; where to plant 
them; when to: plant them; how to plant; how to 
prune and cultivate. In short, Pe 1 about shrubs 
that any ‘practical aoe wants 
Cloth, 124'F eon UL, $1.25 


THE IRIs 


By John C. Wister= Treatise on the noes, > 
velopment, .and culture of.the Iris. Presents in 
clear, convincing manner the s‘mple requirements 
of this ‘wendertul ee 


$1.75 


neg yA interesting. - 
loth, 128 Pages, tll., $1.25 


THE GLADIOLUS 
By A. C. . A practical treatise on the 
propagation. and- successful culture -in the - home 
garden -and -under -glass.-The -instructions if -fol- 
lowed will enable anyone to grow this plant suc- 
cessfully, = Cloth, 128 Pages, Ul., $1.25 


SPRING FLOWERING BULBS 


By Ciark L. Thayer. The purpose of this book 
is to bring to the ——— of the amateur pri- 
ay the different hardy spring flower- 
ing bulbs, methods of calture and uses. $1.25 


+34 





*+4i 
All prices postpaid. Send 


order and remittance to 


BOOK DEPARTMENT 


. American Fruit Grower 
Merchandise Mart - - - - Chicago 


This book gives’ the be- . 


disease; how to winter bees suc- . 
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Blight Resistance in Pears 
By Louis Vistica 


Dr. F. C. REIMER, Superintendent of the 
Southern Oregon Experiment Station, Talent, 
Ore., has spent nearly 20 years experimenting 
with the different varieties of Genus Pyrus. 
He has collected nearly 40 species and 3,500 
varieties to find resistance in pears, and has 
inoculated a great many hundreds of thou- 
sands of them. 

After a lifetime of study he has recom- 
mended for the framework, first, Variolosa 
and second, Old Home as being blight re- 
sistant. 

Variolosa resists cold and will not split in 
zero weather, is a very strong grower and 
resistant to blight. 

Old Home is good in California in the mild, 
dry climate of the interior valléys, but for 
the humid summers and cold winters, it is 
not as good as the Variolosa. 

The stock is budded on French seedlings 
(Pyrus Communis) in the nursery, then 
planted in orchard form, the same as any 
other budded tree. The trees are grown and 
shaped forthree years, and are then budded 
high up. Twelve or 15 buds are placed five 
feet from the ground up to 10 feet. The fol- 
lowing winter the trees are pruned to the 
buds, the buds come out and grow, produc- 
ing fruit wood of the same variety as the 


bud, Winter Nelis, Beurre Bosc, Seckel, Bart- . 


lett or any other variety. 

Doctor Reimer employs this system to keep 
the canker blight out of the heavy wood by 
making resistant stock for the trunks and 
framework, confining the blight to the twigs, 
where it is visible and can be cut out when 
discovered. The twigs can be cut without 
injury, but when the blight infects the 
trunks, only an expert can locate the in- 
fection. By having resistant stock, good uni- 
form orchards can be grown in spite of the 
blight. 

While this system has accomplished much 
where it has been used in California, the last 
blight epidemic proved its worth. Doctor 
Reimer is not satisfied with it, as it gives 
protection only to the trunk and framework. 
All this has to be worked on very susceptible 
French seedlings (Pyrus Communis); they 
are the best-for western conditions at least. 

His program is to find a variety of Pyrus 
Communis that is blight resistant and that 
will produce 100 per cent resistant seedlings. 
By crossing many varieties, he has found that 
‘Old-Home crossed with Farmingdale will give 
as near 100 per ‘cent resistant seedlings as 
anything yet tried. 

This combination is not perfect, for the 
Old Home has large fruit and its seed does 
not germinate readily, making it very ex- 
pensive to grow seedlings. There is at least 
one orchard of this combination, consisting of 
12 acres, located at Linden, Calif. 

Further experiments have shown that the 
Burkett has smaller fruit and more seeds, 
that the seeds germinate well, and have the 
same blight resistance as the former. When 
this combination is available, and it will soon 
be available, we will not fear the pear blight. 

The discovery of French blight resistant 
stock that will produce resistant French 
seedlings is worth millions of dollars to the 
future pear industry. It is a well known 
fact that French seedlings used as rootstocks 


carry the blight into the roots through suck- 
ers or sprouts, as the French seedlings sprout 
very badly. 

Once the blight is in the root it is there 
forever and is the source of infection from 
which the blight is spread by insects. Usually 
the blight cankers on the roots and the carry- 
over cankers on the trunks start to ooze out 
when the weather gets warm in the spring 
and the tree starts to grow vigorously. This 
is generally at the second bloom. 

Crawling insects feed on the blight honey- 
dew, then climb the tree to get the nectar in 
the blossoms, inoculating the tree as they 
go. This is the very reason why the blight 
persists in spite of careful sanitary methods 
practiced, for blight cankers on the roots are 
never found. 

If all the pear trees were grown on blight 
resistant seedlings, it would be easy to con- 
trol the blight. Old Home and Burkett seed- 
lings will not carry the blight into the root. 
By actual test, Doctor Reimer has proved 
that the roots were always more resistant 
than the top. 

Another very important advantage is that 
the Old Home and Burkett seedlings are very 
vigorous and uniform and grow to twice the 
size of the ordinary French seedlings when 
planted side by side in the nursery the first 
year from seed. The fact is known that one 
tree will give four times as much fruit as an- 
other of the same age and on the same soil. 

This is due to hereditary characteristics, 
for the French seed is gathered in the moun- 
tains from wild trees, and vary in size, hardi- 
ness, resistance, etc. 

When the growers avail themselves of 
scientific findings and adopt them, and de- 
mand better rootstocks than what are now 
available, the nurserymen will propagate them. 

Remember that your orchard is no better 
than the rootstock on which it is grown. 

In conclusion I would say, plant Variolosa 
on French root, or better still, Variolosa on 
Old Home, or Burkett seedlings crossed with 
Farmingdale. 





Trees Set in Sod Surpass 
Cultivated Orchards 
(From page 35) 


The economic significance of this experi- 
ment is apparent at once, points out Sherman. 
The annual cultivation of young orchards, 
including the growing of an intercrop or win- 
ter cover crops, is a job that requires con- 
siderable labor. It is obvious if similar 
results can be obtained in sod fields with the 
use of small quantities of nitrate of soda that 
production costs will be greatly reduced, par- 
ticularly at a time when growers are receiv- 
ing no income from the trees. 

The results of the experiment, cautions 
Superintendent Sherman, should not be in- 
terpreted to mean that young trees may be 
set in sod and allowed to shift for themselves 
in their fight for plant food and against 
weeds and grass. It is important that they 
be given an application of quick-acting nitro- 
gen fertilizer and that the weeds be mowed 
at least twice a year. 
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ne 
rder BABY CHICKS Now SS 
BUFF LEGHORNS 
Tete lich Prom Sona bg Aaa rg 
este -Tessu ‘ata- 
GOOD LUCK CHICKS bring PROS- TOULOUSE GEESE jos free, Nichol’ 3 Poulsy arm. Box i: 3, Tenonth, 
. 3x 


oa 


PERITY to your door. Customer reports 





$5.20 income per bird. Others have hens 
laying 230 eggs flock average. We hatch NICHOL’S MASTER BRED TOULOUSE GEESE. 
20 leading varieties ms HIGH-PRO- Big type. Profitable low prices, Stock, eggs. Catalog 
DUCING, WELL - BRED, HEALTHY free. Nichol’s Poultry Farm, Box H-3, Monmouth, 
and VIGOROUS STOCK that is CLOSE- | Ill. 3x 

LY CULLED ~ pa ‘SPECTED.~ Write 
for our BEAUTIFUL COLOR E CATALOG show- 
ing pictures of our own nis. ‘te you buy. Every 
chick is ona! guaranteed to live the first fourteen 
days. PROMPT DELIVERY ASSURED. 








NEUHAUSER HATCHERIES NAPOLEON, OHIO 
FREE BROODER BOX WITH 100 SPECIAL MAT- VERY GOOD 
ing, Single Comb Red chicks or White Rocks, $13.95. RESULTS S AY 


Limit 200. os customers only, University Hatchery, 


TORLE's FINEST BLOODLINE CHICKS GUARAN. OUR CLASSIFIED 


teed-to-Live. 6c up. Poultry Experts from Four Depart- 

ments of U. S. Government have purchased our chieks— ADVERTISERS 
this is positive proof of quality! Why pay more, when 
you can get our Bloodtested World-famous Tancred, 





Fishel, Thompson. Hetermen at other nee. priced Read these few short excerpts from 
as low or even lower than ordinary chicks ‘or er 
ieyers, bigger broilers, heavier market fowls—for all letters from AMERICAN F RUIT 


around money makers, you just can’t find better chicks. . : 
Read our paarantos to live in Tee Femme Book crammed GROWER classified advertisers: 

ull of valuable information. ive delivery guaran- 

teed! Write Today. Thornwood Poultry Yards, eet. Two insertions last spring produced 
216-A, Crandall, Ind. 1-12Xa very good results. Here’s our ad for 





our next issue. Howard Strawberr 
WHITE WYANDOTTES—BABY CHICK Fields, Brodhead, Wis. acd 
We won 18 First Prizes out of the 19 pos- id 7 
sible at Ohio and New York State Fairs, Our classified Featatong Dy in AMERI- 
1931. Real Quality, Disease Free, Large CAN FRUIT GROWER has been pay- 
Type, Heavy Layers, Large Eggs. Reason- ing out very satisfactorily. Nimrod 


abl: riced. Catalogue free. Sherman 
Bowden & Son, Box 195G, Mansfield, Ohio. 


Shirt Co., Chicago. 


We have received excellent results in 
MOTHER BUSH’S CHICKS. GUARANTEED TO inquiries and real customers. We con- 





live. Winter eggbred, 300 egg strains, 20 breeds. Imme- 


diate shipments, collect. Thousands weekly. 6c up. sider AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 





’s Poultry F , Box 150, Clinton, one of the best magazines on our list. 
-_— >, Saat ay 12-4xa Southwest Gold & Silver Co., Fort 
OO eae 
C.0.D. ROCKS, REDS, WYANDOTIES, $8.50. Worth, Tex. 
WHITE, Brown Leghorns, Anconas, Heavy Mixe 4 The evidence is overwhelming that well 
perme wa Monday. Mt. Healthy Hatcheries, Mt- worded classified advertising i in AMERICAN 
, ~ det th a hag a ined well. 
° en our ad in today on the coupon 
Chicks for Broilers cae.” bats y P 
EAVIES FINE QUALITY. LOW PRICES, 
Hoo tne Weekly. Special Discount on chicks for Spring . Harry K. Goodall 
Delivery. Quality Hatching Eggs for Sale. Classified Advertising Manager 
Till’s Hatchery, Box 121-B, Bellevue, lowa 
A 
CHICK PRICES CUT 6/2 CENTS IF ORDERED NOW AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 


for spring shipment. Best Egg Strain White Leghorns. 
| A 336 eggs. Guaranteed to live and outlay ordi- Merchandise Mart 
nary chicks. Thousands of pullets, hens, cockerels at CHICAGO 
bargain prices. Big catalog and special price list free. 

George B. Ferris, 922 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich. 1X eee 








DUCKS WHITE LANGSHANS 


DUCKLINGS, GOSLINGS, TURKEY POULTS AND 
baby chicks. Write for illustrated Catalog Telling How NICHOL’S MASTER BRED WHITE LANGSHANS. 
to Raise Ducks for Profit. Ridgway Duck Hatchery, | Tested. Mammoth size. Pure white. High power layers. 

















LaRue, Ohio. tfX | Stock, chicks, eggs. Catalog free. Nichol’s Poultry 
Farm, Box H-3, Monmouth, 3x 
MISCELLANEOUS NICHOL’S MASTER BRED CHICKS PAY BEST. “sf 


s—$ Ha S—$ . | protitable breeds. Backed by years of breeding and 
BUFF DUCK 3.50 EACH—EGG 2-25 FER t2 bk lines. Tested. Large catalogue free. aes 


. la, 
Te RNo, PRamoey, We te | Poultry Farm, Box H-2, “Monmouth, il 


ELECTRIC LIGHT TIME SWITCH CLOCK BROWN LEGHORNS 


’ NICHOL’S MASTER BRED BROWN LEGHORNS. 
GET MORE EGGS WITH (CHARLEY’S) ELECTRIC Tested. High pressure layers. Stock, chicks, eggs. 


Light Time Switch Clock, Never fails to get the hens Catalog free, Nichol’s Poultry Farm, hen > 3 Men 

















WHITE LEGHORNS 


NICHOL’S MASTER BRED WHITE LEGHORNS. 
Tested. Exhibition and production bred stock. Long dis- 
tance layers, large white eggs. Stock, chicks, eggs. Cata- 
log free. Nichol’s Poultry Farm, Box H- 3, Monmouth, 

3x 








WHITE LEGHORNS 


WE SPECIALIZE IN PURE HANSON STRAIN —= 
horns direct. Little Utopia, Lake City, Iowa. 
BLACK MINORCAS 
NICHOL’S MASTER BRED BLACK MINORCAS. 
Tested. Exhibition and production bred stock. Make 
big records, produce very large eggs. Stock, chicks, eggs. 
Catalog free, Nichol’s Poultry Farm, Box H-3, Mon- 
mouth, Ill. 3x 
BUFF ORPINGTONS 
NICHOL’S MASTER BRED BUFF ORPINGTONS. 
Tested. Exhibition and production bred stock. Real buff, 


big type.. Stock, chicks, eggs. Catalog free. Nichol’s 
Poultry Farm, Box H-3, Monmouth, Il. 3x 


WHITE ORPINGTONS 


NICHOL’S MASTER BRED WHITE ORPINGTONS. 
Tested. Record layers. Big Type. Crystal white plum- 
age. Stock, chicks, eggs. Catalog free. Nichol’s Poultry 
Farm, Box H-3, Monmouth, III. 3x 


PEKINS 
NICHOL’S MASTER BRED PEKINS. LARGE TYPE. 


Layers. Stock, eggs. Low prices. Catalog free. Nichol’s 
Poultry Farm, Box H-3, Monmouth, Il. 3x 


BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
NICHOL’S MASTER BRED BARRED ROCKS. 
Tested. Light and dark mating. Barred deeply, dis- 
tinctly. Qutstanding layers. Stock, chicks, eggs. Cata- 
= free, Nichol’s Poultry Farm, Box H-3, ane 
> x 


BUFF PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


NICHOL’S MASTER BRED BUFF ROCKS. TESTED. 
Real buff plumage. Heavy layers. Stock, chicks, eggs. 
Catalog - Nichol’s Poultry Farm, Box H- 3, Mon- 
mouth, Ill 3x 

WHITE PLYMOUTH ROCKS 

NICHOL’S MASTER BRED_ WHITE’ ROCKS. 

Tested. Large type. Pure white. Record layers. Stock, 
chicks, eggs. Catalog free, Nichol’s Poultry Farm, Box 
H-3, Monmouth, Ill. 3x 


RHODE ISLAND REDS 












































NICHOL’S MASTER BRED SINGLE AND ROSE 
Comb Reds, Tested. Beautiful dark red plumage. High 
production. Stock, chicks, eggs. Catalog free. Nichol’s 
Poultry Farm, Box H-3, Monmouth, Il. 3x 





SQUABS 





SQUAB BOOK FREE! 


sett feet ws 
Sour hee big 64-D 

Se See Sn 

SILVER LACED WYANDOTTES 


NICHOL’S MASTER BRED SILVER LACED WYAN- 
dottes, Tested. Best strain, splendid layers. Beauti- 
fully marked. Stock, chicks, eggs. Catalog free. 
Nichol’s I Poultry Farm, Box H-3, Monmouth, I 3x 








WHITE WYANDOTTES 


NICHOL’S MASTER BRED WHITE WYANDOTTES. 
Fishel hea laying strain. Tested. Beautiful white 
plumage. Stock, chicks, eggs. Catalog free. oe 

x 





nothing “Tike og Complete, an ‘wind 33.00 baie ar mouth, Ill. 3x! Poultry Farm, Box H-3, Monmouth, Ill. 
wind $5.00. Order yours today. Chas, G. Wolf, 1612 ee ee cre cane ee ces ee ee cn ee GS GS GS SS MS SS SS SS SS SS SS SS SS SS SD 
South 38th Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 12x 9 
ege s. e 
INCUBATORS FOR SALE’ —'| | Readers’ Order Blank for Classified Advertising 





FOR SALE—TWO NEWTOWN INCUBATORS, 3000 
and 3600 sizes, prices, $225 and $250. Floyd Hardesty, 
Berryville, Virginia. 1X 


|| POULTRY and EGGS | 




















ANCONAS 


l 

| 

| 

l 

| 

| 

i 

» NICHOL’S MASTER BRED ANCONAS. TESTED. 

roduction bred matings. Beautifully mottled. Stock, 

chicks, eggs. Catalog free. Nichol’s Poultry Farm, a | 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

l 

| 

| 





Hl-3, Monmouth, Il. 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER, 








AUSTRALORPS Merchandise Mart, Chicago. 
AUSTRALORP COCKERELS, PRICED REASON- 
able. Mrs. Ralph Poquette, Las Animas, Colo. eae <7 ee a 





BANTAMS 


FINE YOUNG MILLE FLEUR ietibemetattnas 
pait, Pfingston, Odell, Illinois. 


BRAHMAS 
NICHOL’S MASTER BRED BRAHMAS. TESTED. 


Mammoth type. High power layers. Stock, chicks, eggs. 
Catalog free. Nichol’s Poultry Farm, Box H-3, Mon- 














Send This Today For February Issue 
WRITE YOUR AD HERE 


re 
ee 


Harry K. Goodall, Classified Advertising Manager, 


Please publish my ad as given above in AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 
times starting with the February issue. I enclose remittance of 
- at your regular rate of 20 cents a word per insertion. I have 
counted each whole number as a word and also my name and address which 
is customary. Please classify properly and acknowledge promptly. 


MR isk cea canst cri ar sheen ie donde hea eh eieereearecmale 


Coe ee eee ee eee eee eeeeeeeteeeseee 


DRG iiss vives cctncecewns ees 











mouth, Ill, 3x 
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SEASONABLE STYLES 





Swagger Sports Type 
Design No. 2551 

A simple and neat affair is this darling 
sheer black woolen, now so modish. 

It is given new distinction by its pin 
tucked neckline and sleeve cut. 

The skirt is just slightly flared. It is 
very slenderizing, cut with gores at the 
front. 

And to make it! You'll simply be amazed 
at the extremely easy manner in which it is 
| put together. 

Style No. 2551 may be had in sizes 16, 
18 years, 36, 38, 40 and 42-inches bust. Size 
36 requires 334 yards of 39-inch material. 

Vivid green wool jersey, and tweed-like 

woolen in brown mixture are smart. 





Conservatively Smart 
Design No. 2618 

Much study has been given to the creating 
of this smart model for the woman of heavier 
build. 

It has so many points that flatter the 
matronly figure. 

It has the becoming V-neck, made even 
more slimming through the shaped collar 
with pert bow tie. Panels at the front and 
the back of the skirt give important height 
to the figure. 

It combines printed and plain crepe silk. 

It’s a splendid type for woolens. 

For home wear, two shades of wool jersey 
or novelty rayon crepe is especially nice. 

Style No. 2618 may be had in sizes 36, 38, 
40, 42, 44, 46, 48 and 50 inches bust. Size 
36 requires 254 yards of 39-inch material 
with 1% yards of 35-inch contrasting. 


‘ 
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For Smart Matrons 
Design No. 2614 


Here’s a charming model which will be 


excellent for immediate wear. And will be 
so smart later in the year for spring with- 
out a coat. 

The bias shoulders and other bias lines 
are slimming to the heavier figure. It is 
fashioned of black diagonal woolen which 
is undeniably slimming. 

The upper bodice and sleeves are plain 
woolen in the popular beige shade. : 

Style No. 2614 may be had in sizes 36, 38, 
40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust measure. 

Size 36 requires 3% yards of 39-inch ma- 
terial with 13g yards of 39-inch contrasting. 

A similar scheme in black crepe silk with 
white crepe silk is lovely too. 


Jacket Frock 
Design No. 2559 

The little jacket dress is so smart for 
school wear. Particularly if it’s fashioned 
of one of the new soft woolens. 

The jacket is the simple box type that 
rolls its collar in revers. 

The dress with box-plait effect at the back 
of the skirt as well as at the front provides 
excellent opportunity for contrast in its yoked 
bodice. 

Style No. 2559 may be had in sizes 8, 10, 
12 and 14 years. 

Size 8 requires 2%4 yards of 39-inch ma- 
terial with 34 yard of 35-inch contrasting. 

Combinations like brown with Spanish 
tile, light navy blue with Persian red and 
tweed-like mixture in red and brown with 
plain red are popular suggestions. 
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Questions and Comment 
(From Page 16) 


volume of the finished product, the use of 


‘this formula results in a high concentrated 


material, which should test from 32 to 34 
degrees Baume. 

One of the most popular formulas among 
growers who make their own solution on 
the farm consists of stone lime 50 pounds, 
sulphur (commercial ground) 100 pounds, 
water to make finished product 65 gallons. 

In this formula it will be noted that con- 
siderably more water is used, which results 
in a less dense product. With good mate- 
rials this formula should give a concentrate 
testing from 23 to 24 degrees Baume. 

Moreover, the proportion of sediment is 
less in this than in the other formula, as a 
larger proportion of the lime and sulphur go 
into solution due to the more complete 
utilization of the raw materials. 





Pollinators for Quince 

I have a quince tree that drops its blos- 
soms. What variety is best to plant near 
it to act as a fertilizer?—G. L. S., lowa. 

As you suggest, it is possible that the 
failure of your quince tree to bear fruit is 
due to a lack of proper cross-pollination at 
blooming time. In addition to this, however, 
you should see that the tree is properly nour- 
ished; that is, that it makes a fairly good 
strong growth. This may be induced by cul- 
tivation and fertilization, one or both, and 
by proper pruning and spraying. 

It would be well to plant one or more ad- 
ditional varieties of the quince. Since you 
do not state what variety you have, it is 
suggested that you plant at least one tree 
of the following: Missouri Mammoth and 
Orange. ; 





Protect Farm Machinery 


W ira lower prices making it necessary 
for farmers to economize, they are turning 
to the care of machinery as one way to re- 
duce expenses. Surveys have shown that 
housed machinery lasts just about twice as 
long as that which is exposed to the weather, 
says the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Many farmers unable to put all their im- 
plements under cover are taking the next 
best method of protecting them from rust 
and other weather damage. This is by oiling 
metal parts. Implements such as plows, cul- 
tivators, and disks must have their working 
surfaces shiny to do good work and greasing 
them prevents rust. Intricate parts of ma- 
chines may be kept from rusting by spraying 
or swabbing with oil. Machine oil or used 
crankcase oil is good for this. 

Careful cleaning will help preserve some 
implements, even if they are left out in the 
weather. 





Thorough rinsing is the key to spray re- 
moval problem, according to horticulturists 
of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. Where the supply of water is scarce, 
the addition of a small quantity of lime 


Patterns may be secured by mail, postage prepaid, at 15 cents each from FASHION 
DEPARTMENT, AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. Be sure 
to state size required. Enclose 10 cents additional for copy of Spring Fashion Magazine (15 


cents where no pattern is ordered). 


to the water proved helpful in recent experi- 
ments. 
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